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ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS  AND  COLLEGE 
RECORDS  A  STUDY  IN  CORRELATION 

The  minds  of  many  worthy  educators  who  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  entrance  examinations  are  beset  by  doubts  regard¬ 
ing  the  value  of  such  examinations  as  criteria  of  the  college 
work  to  be  expected  of  entering  students.  The  following 
study  makes  no  pretense  to  finality  but  it  does  seem  to  the 
writer  to  show  that  for  the  groups  studied  the  entrance 
records  were  to  a  high  degree  prophetic  of  the  college  work. 
The  number  of  cases  studied  is  too  small  and  the  college 
records  are  too  brief  to  justify  any  sweeping  conclusions 
but  they  are  sufficient  to  establish  a  contradiction  to  the 
opposing  view.  They  do  make  it  impossible  to  say  that 
entrance  examinations  are  necessarily  worthless  as  indica¬ 
tions  of  future  success  in  college. 

The  most  determined  partisan  would  not  contend  that 
entrance  examinations  are  the  realization  of  that  impossible 
ideal,  a  perfect  human  invention.  Their  weak  points  are 
known  to  all  and  in  their  own  field  they  are  almost  as  widely 
heralded  as  are  those  of  present  day  social  and  economic 
conditions  in  the  political  fields.  We  all  know  that  a 
mediocre  student  may,  with  the  assistance  of  an  able  tutor 
make  a  showing  in  entrance  examinations  which  he  is  un¬ 
likely  to  duplicate  in  college.  We  know  that  a  lazy  boy 
from  an  efficient  school  in  which  discipline  is  highly  developed 
and  in  which  each  student  is  followed  up  each  day  will 
not  ordinarily  do  college  work  of  so  high  a  grade  as  the  re- 
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suits  of  his  entrance  examinations  might  suggest.  There 
are  a  few  who  are  adepts  at  cramming  and  skilful  at  making 
a  little  knowledge  go  a  great  way,  particularly  if  the  ex¬ 
aminer  be  hasty  or  careless  or  lacking  in  judgment.  There 
are  now  and  then  those  who  may  know  a  subject  pretty 
well  without  being  able  equally  well  to  answer  questions 
in  writing  in  a  public  examination.  There  are  students 
from  poor  schools  who  are  better  than  their  examinations 
would  indicate  and  there  are  those  who  in  any  given  exami¬ 
nation  or  series  of  examinations  may  be  ill  or  nervous  or 
otherwise  at  a  disadvantage. 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact  these  are  exceptional  cases 
and  in  any  event  no  advocate  of  examinations  ever  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  purpose  of  examinations  was  to  furnish 
a  prediction  of  what  a  boy  would  do  thruout  the  rest  of  his 
life  or  even  thru  his  college  course,  or  indeed  even  thru 
the  first  year  of  the  course.  Their  protest  purpose  is  to 
test  preparation  for  college  work — preparation  in  the  sense 
of  the  possession  of  the  knowledge  and  training  needed 
for  pursuing  more  advanced  studies.  Their  function  is 
to  show  whether  or  not  the  candidate  is  prepared  to  do  col¬ 
lege  work;  whether  he  is  capable;  whether  he  has  the  wit 
and  not  whether  he  has  the  will.  If  the  examinations  are 
badly  conceived  or  badly  read  they  do  not  accomplish  this 
purpose  satisfactorily.  There  are  rare  instances  as  we  have ' 
just  seen  in  which  they  may  in  any  case  fail  of  their  purpose. 
It  is  not  impossible,  however,  to  supplement  the  examina¬ 
tion  and  to  supply  correctives.  If  the  college  knows  thoroly 
the  circumstances  of  the  individual  case  it  is  in  a  position 
to  judge  with  some  certainty  whether  a  low  grade  or  a  high 
one  is  an  accident  or  not.  And  if  it  wishes  to  know  what 
sort  of  student  the  candidate  is  likely  to  be  it  should  know 
whether  he  is  lazy  or  not,  whether  he  prepared  in  a  good 
school  or  a  poor  one  or  with  a  tutor;  whether  he  is  reliable 
and  industrious  and  mentally  and  physically  fit.  It  must 
know  whether  he  has  the  necessary  knowledge  and  fortunately, 
the  belief  that  it  must  know  all  those  other  things  and  more 
is  becoming  wide-spread.  The  new  opportunities  and  in- 
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terests  and  distractions  of  the  college  world,  the  less  exact¬ 
ing  discipline,  the  transition  from  boyhood  to  manhood 
all  make  the  future  uncertain  in  any  case.  The  fullest 
knowledge  and  the  greatest  care  are  insufficient  to  make 
it  certain  that  every  student  will  do  as  well  in  college  as 
he  has  done  in  his  examinations  tho  fortunately  many  will 
do  better.  Some  who  have  stood  high  are  certain  for  a 
time  at  least  to  sacrifice  high  standing  to  other  interests. 
Some  who  have  had  poor  instruction  or  who  have  contended 
with  adverse  conditions  and  some  of  those  whose  intel¬ 
lectual  interests  have  not  previously  been  strongly  aroused 
may  be  expected  to  show  marked  improvement  by  the  end 
of  the  first  year  in  college.  Such  freedom  of  choice  as  is 
allowed  will  be  exercised  by  some  in  the  selection  of  studies 
in  which  the  student  finds  it  easiest  to  make  a  good  record 
and  a  consequent  improvement  in  standing.  Only  in  rare 
instances  should  we  expect  that  a  student  would  have  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  rank  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  as  at  entrance 
and  in  many  cases  there  would  in  all  probability  be  a  wide 
difference.  The  rank  of  each  student  depends  not  only 
upon  his  own  record  but  also  upon  the  records  made  by  his 
fellows. 

Most  of  us  are  aware  that  even  in  college  the  quality, 
of  a  student’s  work  in  a  given  year,  while  a  reasonably 
good  criterion  of  what  may  be  expected  of  him  during  the' 
following  year,  is  by  no  means  a  guarantee  that  his  later 
record  may  not  be  either  very  much  better  or  very  much 
worse.  The  correlation  between  entrance  record  and  the 
college  record  would  supposedly  be  much  less  close  since 
the  break  between  secondary  school  and  college  would 
ordinarily  be  very  much  greater  than  that  between  two 
years  in  college.  If  the  correlation  should  prove  to  be 
reasonably  close  we  should  have  excellent  evidence  that 
the  examination  does  test  not  only  the  student’s  knowledge 
but  in  a  high  degree  his  general  fitness  for  college  work. 

The  cases  included  in  this  study  are  those  of  students 
entering  Columbia  College  in  1907,  1911  and  1912,  respec¬ 
tively.  Candidates  for  admission  to  Columbia  College 
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may  offer  the  examinations  given  by  Columbia  University, 
by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  by  the  New 
York  State  Education  Department  and,  in  isolated  cases, 
by  other  colleges  and  universities.  The  first  two  of  these 
are  very  similar  in  character  and,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
identical  in  standards,  the  others  vary  greatly  in  character 
and  quality.  In  order  that  the  records  studied  should 
be  homogeneous  only  those  students  have  been  selected 
who  entered  by  Columbia  examinations.  College  Board 
examinations  or  a  combination  of  the  two. 

As  interesting  evidence  of  the  value  of  these  examina¬ 
tions  as  tests  of  preparation  we  may  adduce  the  following 
facts.  Certain  of  the  departments  whose  work  is  based 
most  immediately  upon  the  subjects  studied  in  the  secon¬ 
dary  school  have  from  time  to  time  reported  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Admission  the  names  of  the  students  found 
incapable  of  doing  the  college  work.  Not  once  has  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  a  student  who  has  past  Columbia  or  College 
Board  examinations  for  the  corresponding  secondary  school 
subjects  has  been  included  in  this  list.  Our  present  purpose 
is,  however,  to  examine  evidence  of  a  different  sort. 

The  entering  students  were  ranked  according  to  the  grades 
received  in  the  entrance  examinations ;  the  average  per 
entrance  unit  was  taken  in  each  case,  grades  for  the  full 
number  of  entrance  units  being  the  basis,  whether  the  student 
past  in  every  subject  or  not.  The  record  of  the  work  done 
in  the  freshman  year  by  each  student  was  examined,  the 
average  grade  per  point  (semester  hour)  was  computed  and 
the  rank  determined.  The  rank  of  each  student  at  the  end 
of  freshman  year  was  put  down  opposite  his  rank  at  entrance. 
In  the  case  of  the  class  entering  in  1911  the  sophomore^ 
ranking  was  made  out  also.  This  was  not  done  for  the  class 
which  entered  in  1907  since  the  college  curriculum  and  the 
administration  of  the  college  course  were  at  that  time  in 
a  state  of  transition. 

Where  some  variation  from  the  original  ranking  is  to 
be  expected  in  almost  every  case  it  is  obviously  advantageous 
to  compare  groups  rather  than  individuals.  In  making' 
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the  following  comparison  each  class  has  been  divided  ac¬ 
cording  to  standing  into  four  groups  as  nearly  equal  in  size 
as  possible.  If  there  were  no  correlation  whatever  between 
entrance  standing  and  college  standing,  if  the  entrance 
record  had  no  more  to  do  with  college  standing  than  eye 
color  or  shape  of  ears,  a  member  of  the  first  or  highest 
group  at  entrance  would  be  as  likely  to  be  found  in  the  lowest 
or  in  any  other  group  by  the  end  of  the  freshman  year  as 
in  the  first  group.  If  all  of  those  in  the  first  group  at  en¬ 
trance  were  to  be  found  in  the  first  group  at  the  end  of  the 
year  the  correlation  for  these  would  be  perfect.  If  all 
or  most  of  them  were  found  in  the  first  half  of  the  class, 
or  in  other  words  in  the  first  two  groups,  we  should  con¬ 
clude  that  the  correlation  was  distinctly  high.  We  should 
expect  to  find  more  scattering  in  the  two  middle  groups 
than  in  the  two  end  groups  since  a  student  in  the  second 
or  third  group  may  go  either  up  or  down,  but  we  should 
expect  also  that  in  the  second  group  the  drift  would  be 
stronger  toward  the  upper  half  of  the  class  and  in  the  third 
group  toward  the  lower  half.  We  should  expect  to  find  very 
few  or  none  of  the  fourth  group  in  the  first,  few  in  the  second,  a 
number  in  the  third  but  a  majority  still  in  the  lowest  group. 

Of  the  students  entering  in  1907  offering  the  examina¬ 
tions  referred  to  above,  seventy-six  completed  the  fresh¬ 
man  year.  The  tables  show  in  which  of  the  four  freshman 
groups  the  members  of  each  of  the  four  entrance  groups 
are  to  be  found.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  college 
work  was  at  this  time  undergoing  reorganization  and  that 
the  correlation  would  probably  be  less  close  than  after  the 
reorganization  was  completed. 

Table  I — Entrance  and  Freshman  Ranking  of  Students  Entering  in 

1907 

Of  19  in  Group  I  at  entrance .  ii  were  in  Group  I  for  freshman  year 

5  were  in  Group  II  for  freshman  year 

1  was  in  Group  III  for  freshman  year 

2  were  in  Group  IV  for  freshman  year 

Of  19  in  Group  II  at  entrance .  5  were  in  Group  I  for  freshman  year 

6  were  in  Group  II  for  freshman  year 

6  were  in  Group  III  for  freshman  year 

2  were  in  Group  IV  for  freshman  year 
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Table  I — {Continued) 

Of  19  in  Group  III  at  entrance.  ...  3  were  in  Group  I  for  freshman  year 

5  were  in  Group  II  for  freshman  year 

6  were  in  Group  III  for  freshman  year 

5  were  in  Group  IV  for  freshman  year 
Of  19  in  Group  IV  at  entrance.  ...  o  were  in  Group  I  for  freshman  year 

3  were  in  Group  II  for  freshman  year 

6  were  in  Group  III  for  freshman  year 
10  were  in  Group  IV  for  freshman  year 

It  will  be  observed  that  of  the  nineteen  men  in  the  first 
group  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  year  only  three  fell  below 
the  middle  of  the  class  in  their  freshman  work  while  eleven 
remained  in  the  highest  fourth :  of  the  nineteen  in  the  lowest 
fourth  at  entrance,  only  three  rose  above  the  middle  of 
the  class  by  the  end  of  the  freshman  year;  none  rose  to  the 
first  fourth,  while  ten  remained  in  the  lowest  fourth.  Those 
in  the  middle  groups  scattered  pretty  widely  but  only  two 
of  the  second  group  at  entrance  fell  to  the  last  fourth  and 
only  three  of  the  third  group  at  entrance  rose  to  the  first 
fourth.  In  some  instances  the  difference  between  a  stu¬ 
dent’s  entrance  rank  and  his  freshman  rank  was  extreme. 
There  were  a  few  cases  of  the  sort  referred  to  above  in  which 
students  of  good  ability  but  with  little  serious  purpose 
obtained  a  good  entrance  rank  thru  the  assistance  of  able 
tutors  or  because  in  their  school  constant  pressure  was 
brought  upon  them,  whereas  in  college  that  pressure  was  some¬ 
what  relaxed.  Several  who  had  not  been  well  prepared 
showed  their  ability  to  do  first-rate  college  work.  The 
student  who  entered  lowest  in  the  list,  or  number  seventy- 
six,  ended  the  year  as  number  thirty-four.  He  had  com¬ 
pleted  his  school  course  two  or  three  years  before  taking 
the  entrance  examinations  and  was  in  consequence  some¬ 
what  handicapped  in  the  examinations. 

Of  students  entering  in  1912  on  Columbia  and  College 
Board  examinations  seventy-one  completed  freshman  year. 
Number  I  held  his  place.  Numbers  II  and  Ilia  (tied  for 
third  place  at  entrance)  were  tied  for  second  place.  Nine 
of  the  first  ten  at  entrance  were  still  in  the  first  ten  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 
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Table  II — Entrance  and  Freshman  Ranking  of  Students  Entering  in 

1912 

Of  18  in  Group  I  at  entrance .  ii  were  in  Group  I  for  freshman  year 

4  were  in  Group  II  for  freshman  year 

3  were  in  Group  III  for  freshman  year 

o  were  in  Group  IV  for  freshman  year 
Of  18  in  Group  II  at  entrance .  6  were  in  Group  I  for  freshman  year 

8  were  in  Group  II  for  freshman  year 

3  were  in  Group  III  for  freshman  year 

1  was  in  Group  IV  for  freshman  year 
Of  i8  in  Group  III  at  entrance. ...  o  were  in  Group  I  for  freshman  year 

4  were  in  Group  II  for  freshman  year 

7  were  in  Group  III  for  freshman  year 

7  were  in  Group  IV  for  freshman  year 

Of  17  in  Group  IV  at  entrance.  ...  i  was  in  Group  I  for  freshman  year 

2  were  in  Group  II  for  freshman  year 

5  were  in  Group  III  for  freshman  year 

9  were  in  Group  IV  for  freshman  year 

Eleven  of  the  first  eighteen  held  their  places  while  none 
dropt  to  the  lowest  group  and  only  three  to  the  third  group ; 
only  one  in  the  first  half  fell  as  low  as  the  fourth  group; 
fourteen  of  the  second  group  remained  above  the  third 
group;  only  one  of  the  last  two  groups  reached  the  first 
group.  The  median  difference  between  entrance  rank 
and  freshman  rank  was  8.  The  number  of  those  from  the 
first  group  at  entrance  in  any  given  group  at  the  end  of 
freshman  year  grows  progressively  less  as  we  go  down  from 
the  first  to  the  fourth.  Those  in  the  lowest  group  at  en¬ 
trance  are  fewer  in  each  successively  higher  group  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  Those  in  the  second  group  at  entrance' 
gravitate  toward  the  top ;  those  in  the  third  group  gravitate 
toward  the  bottom.  Surely  a  closer  correlation  could  not 
have  been  expected:  It  is  true  that  there  were  cases  in 
which  there  was  a  wide  departure  from  the  entrance  rank. 
Most  of  these  were  not  unexpected  for  we  had  additional 
information  about  each  case.  We  knew  that  No.  XXII 
from  one  of  the  best  of  the  New  York  fitting  schools  was 
lazy  and  that  he  had  required  constant  supervision  in  school. 
If  it  were  the  business  of  the  college  simply  to  see  that  young 
boys  learned  their  lessons  from  day  to  day  this  boy  could 
have  been  kept  from  falling  to  number  6o — a  feat  which 
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he  is  not  likely  to  repeat.  Number  XLVIII  had  prepared 
with  a  tutor  and  we  did  not  expect  him  within  one  year 
to  learn  to  stand  steadily  on  his  own  feet  even  under  care¬ 
ful  oversight.  Number  XLb  (tied  for  fortieth  place) 
found  the  prescribed  course  in  history — which  is  not  recom¬ 
mended  for  freshman — a  serious  stumbling  block.  Num¬ 
ber  XI  was  a  good  student  and  well  prepared  but  excessive 
devotion  to  the  college  daily  brought  him  down  to  number 
50.  On  the  other  hand,  Number  LIX,  who  took  the  ex¬ 
amination  on  ten  days’  notice  after  leaving,  completed  his 
school  course  two  years  earlier,  found  his  feet  and  was  tied 
for  fourteenth  place  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Number  LXI 
from  a  poor  school  moved  up  twenty  places;  Number 
LXVIII  and  lyXX  likewise  from  poor  schools  ended  as 
number  44  and  40,  respectively;  they  all  had  good  school 
records  and  their  success  was  anticipated  by  the  college. 
Three  of  those  whose  rank  was  lower  at  entrance  than  at 
the  end  of  the  year  owed  their  lower  entrance  rank  princi¬ 
pally  to  low  grades  in  English.  Two  others  were  foreigners, 
one  of  whom  prepared  partly  in  a  small  high  school  in  the 
Northwest  and  partly  abroad.  Weakness  in  the  vernacular 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  low  examination  grades  of 
each  of  these. 

The  records  for  the  students  entering  in  19  ii  are  still 
more  interesting  since  the  records  for  sophomore  year  are 
at  hand.  Fifty- three  of  those  entering  by  Columbia  and 
College  Board  examinations  remained  thru  sophomore  year. 
Number  I  held  his  place  thru  both  succeeding  years.  Of 
the  first  ten  at  entrance  eight  were  in  the  first  ten  for  fresh¬ 
man  year  and  seven  were  in  the  first  ten  for  sophomore 
year.  Of  the  first  twenty  at  entrance  seventeen  were  in 
the  first  twenty  for  freshman  year,  fourteen  for  sophomore 
year.  In  fifteen  cases  a  student’s  entrance  rank  was  between 
his  freshman  rank  and  his  sophomore  rank:  in  seventeen 
the  entrance  rank  was  below  the  others.  In  fourteen  cases 
the  freshman  rank  was  higher  than  either  the  entrance 
rank  or  the  sophomore  rank  and  in  fourteen  it  was  lower 
than  either.  In  eleven  cases  the  rank  improved  in  fresh- 
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man  year  and  still  more  in  sophomore  year.  In  eleven 
others  there  was  a  decline  in  the  first  year  followed  by  an¬ 
other  in  the  next.  In  one  case  entrance  and  freshman  rank 
were  the  same  while  sophomore  rank  was  lower ;  in  one  fresh¬ 
man  and  sophomore  rank  were  the  same  and  both  were 
lower  than  entrance  rank. 

Table  III — Entrance  and  Freshman  Ranking  of  Students  Entering  in 
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Of  13  in  Group  I  at  entrance . 

8 

were 

in 

Group 

I 

for 

freshman 

year 

4 

were 

in 

Group 

II 

for 

freshman 

year 

I 

was 

in 

Group 

III 

for 

freshman 

year 

0 

were 

in 

Group 

IV 

for 

freshman 

year 

Of  13  in  Group  II  at  entrance. . . . 

5 

were 

in 

Group 

I 

for 

freshman 

year 

3 

were 

in 

Group 

II 

for 

freshman 

year 

3 

were 

in 

Group 

III 

for 

freshman 

year 

2 

were 

in 

Group 

IV 

for 

freshman 

year 

Of  13  in  Group  III  at  entrance. . . 

0 

were 

in 

Group 

I 

for 

freshman 

year 

4 

were 

in 

Group 

II 

for 

freshman 

year 

3 

were 

in 

Group 

III 

for 

freshman 

year 

6 

were 

in 

Group 

IV 

for 

freshman 

year 

Of  14  in  Group  IV  at  entrance.  .  . 

0 

were 

in 

Group 

I 

for 

freshman 

year 

2 

were 

in 

Group 

II 

for 

freshman 

year 

6 

were 

in 

Group 

III 

for 

freshman 

year 

6 

were 

in 

Group 

IV 

for 

freshman 

year 

Table  IV — Entrance  and  Sophomore  Ranking  of  Students  Entering  in 
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Of  13  in  Group  I  at  entrance.  .  .  . 

7 

were 

in 

Group 

I 

for 

sophomore 

year 

4 

were 

in 

Group 

II 

for 

sophomore 

year 

2 

were 

in 

Group 

III 

for 

sophomore 

year 

0 

were 

in 

Group 

IV 

for 

sophomore 

year 

Of  13  in  Group  II  at  entrance. . . . 

4 

were 

in 

Group 

I 

for 

sophomore 

year 

5 

were 

in 

Group 

II 

for 

sophomore 

year 

2 

were 

in 

Group 

III 

for 

sophomore 

year 

2 

were 

in 

Group 

IV 

for 

sophomore 

year 

Of  13  in  Group  III  at  entrance. . . 

2 

were 

in 

Group 

I 

for 

sophomore 

year 

4 

were 

in 

Group 

II 

for 

sophomore 

year 

3 

were 

in 

Group 

III 

for 

sophomore 

year 

4 

were 

in 

Group 

IV 

for 

sophomore 

year 

Of  4  in  Group  IV  at  entrance .... 

0 

were 

in 

Group 

I 

for 

sophomore 

year 

0 

were 

in 

Group 

II 

for 

sophomore 

year 

6 

were 

in 

Group 

III 

for 

sophomore 

year 

8 

were 

in 

Group 

IV 

for 

sophomore 

year 

L 
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Table  V — Freshman  and  Sophomore  Ranking  of  Students  Entering  in 

191 1 

Of  4  in  Group  I,  freshman  year  . .  9  were  in  Group  I  for  sophomore  year 

4  were  in  Group  II  for  sophomore  year 
o  were  in  Group  III  for  sophomore  year 
o  were  in  Group  IV  for  sophomore  year 

Of  13  in  Group  II,  freshman  year  4  were  in  Group  I  for  sophomore  year 

4  were  in  Group  II  for  sophomore  year 
4  were  in  Group  III  for  sophomore  year 

1  was  in  Group  IV  for  sophomore  year 

Of  13  in  Group  III,  freshman  year  o  were  in  Group  I  for  sophomore  year 

3  were  in  Group  II  for  sophomore  year 
6  were  in  Group  III  for  sophomore  year 

4  were  in  Group  IV  for  sophomore  year 

Of  4  in  Group  IV,  freshman  year,  o  were  in  Group  I  for  sophomore  year 

2  were  in  Group  II  for  sophomore  year 

3  w'ere  in  Group  III  for  sophomore  year 
9  were  in  Group  IV  for  sophomore  year 

Table  III  shows  that  of  13  in  Group  I  at  entrance  eight 
remained  in  the  highest  group;  none  fell  to  the  lowest  and 
only  one  to  the  lower  half.  None  of  the  fourth  group 
rose  to  the  first  and  only  two  to  the  second;  the  larger  part 
of  the  second  group  remains  above  the  middle  of  the  class 
while  the  smaller  part  of  the  third  rises  above  the  middle, 
not  one  of  them  reaching  the  highest  group. 

The  same  tendencies  are  evident  in  Table  IV.  No  one 
of  the  first  group  has  dropt  to  the  fourth;  two  of  the  fourth 
group  who  rose  above  the  middle  of  the  class  in  freshman 
year  have  dropt  back;  nine  of  the  second  group  are  now  in 
the  upper  half  of  the  class  instead  of  eight  as  at  the  end  of 
freshman  year;  the  third  group  on  the  other  hand  has  made 
a  better  showing  and  is  nearly  equally  divided  between  the 
upper  and  lower  halves.  So  far  as  the  men  in  this  class 
were  concerned  the  showing  in  entrance  examinations  was 
distinctly  prophetic  of  at  least  a  half  of  the  college  course. 

Turning  to  Table  V  we  note  that  two  of  those  in  the  last 
group  in  freshman  year  did  get  into  the  upper  half  of  the 
class  in  sophomore  year.  None  of  the  first  group  fell  be¬ 
low  the  middle  of  the  class  in  the  next  year  while  Groups 
II  and  III  behaved  on  the  whole  as  we  should  have  expected 
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but  showed  little  if  any  higher  correlation  than  the  corre¬ 
sponding  entrance  groups  had  shown. 

It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  the  Columbia  method  of  ad¬ 
mission  operates  to  lower  slightly  the  degree  of  correla¬ 
tion  in  the  lower  part  of  the  class.  Students  whose  examina¬ 
tion  records  are  near  the  lower  margin  are  not  admitted  if 
the  school  record  and  the  character  record  are  such  as  to 
make  it  practically  certain  that  their  college  records  would 
be  equally  bad  or  worse.  On  the  other  hand  students  who 
might  otherwise  be  rejected  on  the  examination  record 
alone  are  admitted  if  this  supplementary  information  makes 
it  reasonably  probable  that  the  college  record  will  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  better  than  the  examination  record. 

It  is  evident  from  an  examination  of  these  three  sets  ofj 
cases  that  entrance  examinations  aside  from  other  im¬ 
portant  uses  claimed  for  them  by  their  advocates  may  fitly 
be  taken  as  an  important  indication  of  the  future  career 
of  the  candidate  for  admission.  They  should,  of  course,  be 
supplemented  and  so  should  any  other  means  of  determin¬ 
ing  preparation  for  college.  Those  who  have  studied  the' 
question  tell  us  that  there  is  a  high  degree  of  correlation 
between  intellectual  qualities  and  others.  A  good  test 
of  intellectual  fitness  is,  therefore,  in  some  degree  a  test 
of  other  qualities  also.  Entrance  examinations  have  their 
imperfections  but  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  they  may 
serve  as  a  solid  foundation  on  which  to  build?  This  is, 
of  course,  not  tantamount  to  a  claim  that  they  can  solve 
all  the  problems  of  articulation  between  college  and  second¬ 
ary  school  nor  that  they  should  necessarily  be  employed 
by  every  college  in  the  land. 

Most  of  those  who  read  this  paper  will  doubtless  have 
read  an  article  by  Professor  E.  L.  Thorndike  which  appeared 
first  in  this  Review  in  May,  1906,  under  the  heading. 
The  future  of  the  college  entrance  examination  hoard,  and 
which  has  recently  been  reprinted  in  part  under  the  heading, 
The  inefficiency  of  college  entrance  examination,  in  the 
volume  entitled  Educational  administration,  by  Professors 
Thorndike  and  Strayer.  Professor  Thorndike’s  conclusions 
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based  upon  the  entrance  and  college  records  of  students 
entering  Columbia  College  in  1901,  1902,  and  1903,  are 
widely  different  from  those  arrived  at  in  my  own  study. 
I  must  insist  once  more  that  an  entrance  examination  like 
any  other  conceivable  single  test  does  not  tell  us  everything 
about  a  student.  It  aims  to  test  his  preparation  in  the  sub¬ 
jects  required  for  admission.  The  better  results  which  this 
study  seems  to  show  are,  as  I  believe,  due  in  part  to 
better  examinations — the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  is  no  longer  in  its  infancy  and  the  Columbia  ex-j 
aminers  have  profited  by  its  experience;  and  in  part  and 
very  much  more  to  a  reorganized  college. 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  many  cases  in  which  the  correlation 
is  not  good.  These  are  inevitable  with  any  method  of  ad¬ 
mission  for  reasons  already  stated  and  do  not  constitute  a 
criticism  of  the  examination  method.  With  good  examina¬ 
tions,  a  good  curriculum,  good  teaching  and  intelligent  super¬ 
vision  based  upon  adequate  knowledge  of  the  individual 
case  a  high  degree  of  correlation  may  be  expected  altho 
the  primary  purpose  of  the  examinations  is  something  quite 
different.  Of  this  conclusion  a  study  of  the  individual 
cases  bears  evidence  which  can  not  be  presented  in  any  set 
of  tables. 

The  following  tables  show  the  correlation  for  each  of  the 
cases  studied.  The  Roman  numerals  represent  the  students 
having  the  rank  indicated,  in  the  entrance  examinations;  the 
Arabic  numeral  opposite  each  denotes  the  rank  in  college. 


Admitted  1907 


Entrance  Freshman 

Entrance 

Freshman 

Entrance 

Freshman 

rank 

rank 

rank 

rank 

rank 

rank 

I 

3 

XII 

37 

XXIII 

23 

II 

2 

XIII 

27 

XXIV 

12 

III 

19 

XIV 

60 

XXV 

29 

IV 

8 

XV 

I 

XXVI 

7 

V 

14 

XVI 

5 

XXVII 

18 

VI 

10 

XVII 

24 

XXVIII 

20 

VII 

57 

XVIII 

70 

XXIX 

48 

VIII 

13 

XIX 

1 1 

XXX 

35 

IX 

6 

XX 

47 

XXXI 

37 

X 

26 

XXI 

46 

XXXII 

69 

XI 

28 

XXII 

25 

XXXIII 

17 
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Entrance  Freshman 

Entrance 

Freshman 

Entrance 

Freshman 

rank 

rank 

rank 

rank 

rank 

rank 

XXXIV 

4 

XLIX 

49 

LXIII 

57 

XXXV 

42 

L 

75 

LXIV 

56 

XXXVI 

55 

LI 

21 

LXV 

62 

XXXVII 

68 

LII 

43 

LXVI 

31 

XXXVIII 

40 

LIII 

33 

LXVII 

76 

XXXIX 

53 

LIV 

15 

LXVIII 

63 

XL 

45 

LV 

59 

LXIX 

50 

XLI 

30 

LVI 

41 

LXX 

74 

XLII 

36 

LVII 

66 

LXXI 

58 

XLIII 

16 

LVIII 

67 

LXXII 

52 

XLIV 

61 

LIX 

64 

LXXIII 

65 

XLV 

38 

LX 

72 

LXXIV 

39 

XLVI 

44 

LXI 

54 

LXXV 

71 

XLVII 

73 

LXII 

22 

LXXVI 

34 

XLVIII 

9 
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Entrance 

Freshman 

Sophomore 

Entrance 

Freshman  Sophomore 

rank 

rank 

rank 

rank 

rank 

rank 

I 

I 

I 

XXVIII 

48 

38a 

II 

15ft 

22 

XXIX 

36 

34b 

III 

9 

6 

XXXa 

17b 

32 

IV 

3 

2 

XXXb 

37a 

15a 

V 

4 

3 

XXXII 

42 

44 

VI 

14 

19 

XXXIII 

24 

12a 

VII 

2 

8 

XXXIV 

45 

41 

VIII 

6 

4 

XXXVa 

40 

20 

IX 

7 

14 

XXXVfc 

49 

26 

X 

29 

28 

XXXVII 

46 

sob 

XI 

1 1 

21 

XXXVIII 

26 

18 

XII 

17a 

9 

XXXIX 

21 

7 

XIII 

15a 

31 

XL 

32 

38b 

XIV 

8 

10 

XLIa 

44 

27 

XV 

13 

12b 

XLI6 

31 

37 

XVI 

12 

17 

XLIIIo 

37b 

46 

XVII 

igb 

I5^> 

XLIII6 

50 

40 

XVIII 

10 

1 1 

XLV 

47 

52 

XIX 

28 

24 

XLVI 

25 

43 

XXfl 

5 

23 

XLVII 

35 

45 

XX6 

43 

50a 

XLVIII 

19a 

30 

XXII 

23 

33 

XLIX 

52 

49 

XXIII 

30 

25 

L 

33 

42 

XXIV 

27 

29 

LI 

39 

36 

XXV 

22 

5 

LII 

41 

340^ 

XXVI 

53 

53 

LIII 

51 

47 

XXVII 

34 

48 
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Entrance  Freshman 

Entrance 

Freshman 

Entrance 

Freshman 

rank 

rank 

rank 

rank 

rank 

rank 

I 

I 

XXIVc 

9 

XLVIII 

70 

II 

la 

XXIV6 

23 

XLIX 

32 

Ilia 

26 

XXVI 

17 

L 

55 

III6 

5a 

,  XXVII 

14a 

LI 

57 

V 

7 

XXVIII 

54 

LII 

62 

VI 

8 

XXIX 

26 

LIII 

47 

VII 

5b 

XXX 

38 

LIV 

69 

VIII 

10 

XXXI 

34 

LV 

66 

IX 

4 

XXXII 

12 

LVI 

43 

X 

24 

XXXIII 

20 

LVII 

63b 

XI 

50* 

XXXIV 

21 

LVI  1 1 

68 

XII 

1 1 

XXXV 

35 

LIX 

146 

XIII 

29 

XXXVI 

42 

LX 

58 

XIV 

19 

XXXVII 

53 

LXI 

22 

XV 

49 

XXXVIII 

44& 

LXII 

41 

XVI 

37 

XXXIX 

48 

LXIII 

67 

XVII 

31 

XL 

59 

LXIV 

36 

XVIII 

18 

XLI 

46 

LXV 

56 

XIX 

13 

XLII 

27 

LXVI 

51a 

XX 

25 

XLIIIa 

39 

LXVII 

71 

XXI 

16 

XLIII6 

61 

LXVIII 

44a 

XXII 

60 

XLV 

28 

LXIX 

63a 

XXIII 

30 

XLVI 

XLVII 

33 

516 

LXX 

LXXI 

40 

65 

Adam  Leroy  Jones 

Columbia  University 
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SOME  REFLECTIONS  OF  A  PHILISTINE 

I  do  not  know  why  the  utterance  of  Miss  Harkness  in 
the  Atlantic  monthly  for  March  (1914)  stirred  me  more 
than  similar  ones  that  are  appearing  from  time  to  time, 
not  only  in  strictly  educational  magazines,  but  in  such 
periodicals  as  the  Atlantic  monthly.  Perhaps  it  was  be¬ 
cause  her  article  was  so  very  readable  that  it  irritated  me 
to  note  two  apparent  fallacies  in  her  discourse,  or  better, 
perhaps,  one  fallacy  and  one  case  of  misplaced  emphasis. 
The  fallacy  concerns  what  she  calls  “the  fussing  around 
with  so  many  disconnected  things  as  women  do,"  illustrated 
by  the  teacher  who  swells  with  satisfaction  as  she  says  of 
her  pretty  gown,  “I  made  it  myself.”  The  misplaced  em¬ 
phasis  concerns  her  quarrel  with  the  position  of  girls  in 
the  “vocational  system.”  Possibly  I  might  not  have 
noticed  this  emphasis,  so  highly  amusing  and  entertaining 
was  her  paper,  if  my  irritation  over  the  teacher-made-dress 
paragraph  had  not  caused  me  to  re-read  the  article  to  see 
what  connection  the  paragraph  had  with  her  main  idea. 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  found  that  connection,  but  I  did  dis¬ 
cover  that  she  had  placed  the  emphasis  on  only  one  weakness 
in  this  stupendously  flimsy  structure  which  we  call  “en¬ 
riched  courses”  or  the  “vocational”  idea. 

Alas,  I  am  one  of  those  teachers — tho  not  so  young 
and  pretty  as  she  makes  the  one  in  her  article  seem  to  be — 
who,  many  a  time  and  oft,  has  been  heard  to  say  “  I  made  it 
myself,”  for  I  am  guilty  of  fashioning  my  own  ordinary 
gowns  and  of  being  humbly  proud  of  my  success.  And 
tho  my  salary  is  not  small,  as  salaries  go,  I  could  not  afford 
to  employ  dressmakers  and  at  the  same  time  “improve” 
myself  by  travehng  in  Europe  and  taking  supplementary 
courses  in  college.  I  prefer  to  cheat  the  dressmakers. 
Furthermore,  I  often  help  my  sisters  with  their  ordinary 
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dressmaking,  and  have  been  known  to  teach  the  art  to  a 
class  of  foreign  women.  I  am  afraid  also  that  my  dress¬ 
making  proclivities  can  not  be  excused  wholly  on  the  ground 
of  economy,  for  I  really  enjoy  the  exercise.  It  amuses 
me  to  find  patterns  suited  to  my  workaday  needs,  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  proper  lines  for  my  not  French  figure,  to  plan, 
cut,  baste,  fit.  Altho  I  can  do  fine  sewing,  thanks  to  my  old- 
fashioned  mother  and  my  deft  fingers,  that  part  of  the  work 
irks  me,  simply  owing  to  lack  of  time.  I  therefore  am  not 
above  using  the  sewing  machine,  or  any  short-cut  methods- 
so  long  as  they  will  give  the  desired  results  with  greater 
efficiency.  Neither,  if  the  material  will  not  ravel,  am  I  a 
slave  to  “overcasting.”  The  burden  of  confession  leads 
me  still  further  to  say  that  I  am  particularly  fond  of  letting 
my  pupils  know  that  I  thus  occupy  myself,  in  the  hope 
that  my  initiative  will  lead  them  to  a  like  course  of  action. 

No,  the  more  I  ponder  upon  it,  the  less  I  am  ashamed, 
the  less  does  it  seem  a  disconnected  thing.  Neither  does 
my  conscience  accuse  me  of  stealing  time  which  belongs 
to  my  profession  and  my  patrons.  My  work  as  head  of  the 
English  department,  a  department  which  embraces  the  one 
thousand-odd  pupils  in  a  school  overcrowded  with  “en¬ 
riched  courses,”  must  keep  me  as  busy  as  a  teacher  of  Greek 
and  Latin  can  possibly  be,  for  tho  I  had  the  eyes  and  the 
energy  and  the  time  of  angels,  I  could  not  do  all  the  reading 
required  for  even  a  partial  acquaintance  with  the  many 
books  of  the  making  of  which  there  is  no  end,  and  at  the 
same  time  correct  the  themes  which,  like  Tennyson’s  brook,, 
go  on  forever.  And  yet,  I  should  be  ashamed  to  devote 
my  whole  time  simply  to  my  specific  vocation.  No  man 
does  so.  In  the  old  days,  as  now  on  the  farms,  while  the 
“  women-folks  ”  were  steadily  at  work  in  the  house,  the 
“men-folks”  were  fussing  around  the  “place”  doing  any 
number  of  disconnected  things.  Today,  in  the  cities, 
men  are  not  spending  their  odd  moments  in  mending  har¬ 
nesses,  looking  after  lost  sheep,  cobbling  shoes,  tinkering 
in  the  shed,  but  with  a  survival  of  their  old  instants  they 
are  fussing  around  with  some  sort  of  disconnected  activity,. 
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if  it  is  nothing  more  than  making  toasts  at  a  Chamber  of 
Commerce  banquet  or  experimenting  with  garden  sauce 
in  their  back-yards  or  running  for  alderman  or  school 
committee.  As  for  myself,  after  I  have  taught  continuous 
classes  for  five  hours,  spent  afternoons  in  correcting  themes, 
working  in  the  Library,  or  attending  lectures,  interested 
myself  in  some  of  the  social  functions  of  the  school,  spent 
some  Saturdays  at  the  Library  or  at  conventions,  I  am 
ready  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  Philistines  for  a  while,  there 
to  fashion  my  own  gowns,  to  indulge  in  some  club  and  church 
work,  to  do  a  little  visiting,  and  to  take  as  much  exercise 
as  can  be  wedged  in.  To  do  otherwise  would  be  to  become 
narrow,  pedantic,  unsympathetic,  and  to  destroy  that  human 
interest  which  is  far  more  necessary  for  a  teacher’s  useful¬ 
ness  than  is  the  mere  preparation  for  actual  work. 

The  other  point  to  which  I  object  is  the  emphasis  which 
Miss  Harkness  places  on  the  girl’s  share  in  the  “vocational” 
idea.  The  purpose  of  my  paper  is  not  to  controvert  her 
arguments,  but  to  emphasize  her  own  one-paragraph 
protest  “against  the  wasting  of  the  children’s  time  and  the 
dissipation  of  their  innate  powers  of  concentration,  which 
is  now  one  of  the  serious  evils  of  our  schools.”  This  is 
so  awful  a  subject  that  the  girl’s  share  in  it  as  home-maker 
ought  not  to  be  overemphasized,  for  I  contend  that,  narrow 
and  limited  as  may  be  the  policy  which  would  put  all  girls 
into  the  “home-keepers”  class,  it  is  not  nearly  so  pernicious 
a  policy  as  that  which  puts  them  into  the  typewriter 
class,  or  that  which  puts  boys  in  their  noisy  years,  from 
fourteen  to  eighteen  or  more,  into  that  play-house  called 
the  vocational  high  school.  We  can  find  some  sort  of  ex¬ 
cuse  for  the  program-makers,  most  of  whom  are  men,  for 
making  the  class  distinction  with  regard  to  girls,  for  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  are  not  so  far  removed  from 
the  time  when  in  England  it  was  considered  horribly  im¬ 
proper  for  a  woman  to  be  seen  at  a  theater  or  walking 
unprotected  along  the  street  and  when  a  woman  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  had  enough  education,  if  she  could  read  a 
little,  perhaps  write  a  little,  play  on  the  spinet  a  little,  and 
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embroider  a  lot.  We  are  not  far  from  the  Orient  where 
women  are  only  just  beginning  to  realize  that  it  is  a  crying 
shame,  not  to  uncover  their  faces  but  to  cover  them,  and 
even  as  near  as  Italy,  it  is  still  considered  scandalous  for 
a  girl  of  good  breeding  to  be  seen  on  the  street  or  otherwise 
abroad  unattended  by  her  mother  or  her  nurse.  At  a 
recent  convention  of  High  School  Masters  held  in  Boston, 
a  part  of  the  report,  which  was  the  subject  of  the  meeting, 
deprecated  interschool  basketball  games  for  girls,  and 
as  its  last  and  therefore  presumably  strongest  objection 
gave  the  old  platitude  “robs  her  of  her  charm,”  a  relic  of 
medievalism  and  the  Orient. 

Our  whole  idea  of  woman’s  charm  and  woman’s  place  was 
conceived  by  men.  The  Enghshman,  well,  we  will  say  up 
to  the  nineteenth  century,  was  a  gallant  where  woman’s 
“charm”  was  concerned  and  a  brute  where  her  “place” 
was  concerned.  Under  their  training,  woman  herself  uses 
the  same  terms  in  describing  herself.  It  does  not  seem  to 
occur  to  her  that  the  conception  was  man-made,  tho  she 
may  have,  as  a  girl,  wept  bitter  tears  over  the  freckles 
which  she  beheved  robbed  her  of  her  charm.  We  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  resent  the  imphcation,  and  to  insist  that  woman’s 
charm  is  the  same  thing  as  man’s  charm.  It  does  not  de¬ 
pend  upon  a  woman’s  hair  and  eyes  and  complexion  and 
willowy  figure  any  more  than  it  depends  upon  a  man’s 
drooping  moustache  and  melancholy  eyes,  or  that  “genteel 
figure”  which  Kate  Hardcastle  so  much  admired.  Her 
real  attraction  is  not  that  subtle  thing  which  makes  her  de¬ 
sirable  to  men,  but  that  nobility  which  makes  her  attrac¬ 
tive  to  God  and  to  mankind.  It  is  the  way  in  which  she 
uses  her  faculties,  her  opportunities,  her  perceptions  that 
makes  her  a  force  in  the  world.  Women,  as  well  as  men 
and  novels,  must  re-construct  their  ideas  of  women,  before 
women  themselves  can  understand  their  own  entity  and 
its  significance.  Altho  it  is  a  far  cry  from  the  time  when  the 
swan-necked,  pale-cheeked  Clarissa  Harlowe  wore  her  heart 
on  her  sleeve  for  the  edification  of  her  inquisitive  friends, 
and  the  limpid-eyed  piece  of  putty  called  Elsie  Dinsmore 
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drooled  her  way  thru  the  Sunday  school  books,  yet  even 
now  in  this  flesh-and-blood  age  girls  are  weeping  deliciously 
over  the  fancied  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  anemic  Elsie, 
Clarissa  being  a  bit  too  classic  for  them.  It  is  this  senti¬ 
mental  conception  of  woman  that  has  relegated  her  to  the 
domestic  science  department.  But  deprecate  the  fact 
as  we  may,  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  until  the  process  of  the  ages 
shall  change  them  biologically,  women  will  be  the  home- 
keepers  even  if  that  home-keeping  consist  largely  in  help¬ 
ing  Miss  Mabel  Frost  and  her  ilk  keep  the  streets  of  Boston 
and  other  cities  clean. 

The  stupendous  blunder  which  has  been  made  lies  not 
in  the  classification  of  girls  as  home-makers,  but  in  the  whole 
vocational  idea  as  it  finds  expression  in  our  common  schools, 
the  placing  before  inconsequent,  careless  boys  and  girls 
and  bewildered  parents  an  ever-increasing  curriculum  of 
elective  courses,  with  the  disastrous  result  not  only  of  weak¬ 
ening  the  mental  and  moral  grasp  of  the  pupil,  but  of  wast¬ 
ing  his  time  and  delaying  his  profession  by  spreading  his 
work  so  thinly  over  so  much  time.  In  this  connection, 
why  should  we  grieve  for  girls  more  than  for  boys?  Are 
we  not  substituting  for  Greek  and  Latin,  “vocational” 
courses  for  boys  as  well  as  girls?  Time  was — to  be  definite, 
in  my  own  school,  last  year — when  in  this  factory  town,  the 
study  of  Greek,  tho  an  elective,  appeared  every  year  in  our 
curriculum.  Time  was  also,  in  this  same  school,  when 
Latin  was  a  prescribed  study,  prescribed  because  it  was 
supposed  to  train  the  pupils  in  attention  to  detail,  in  ex¬ 
actness  of  expression,  in  the  development  of  mental  power. 
Now,  the  subject  is  an  elective,  and  the  classes  are  fewer 
and  smaller  by  a  steadily  decreasing  proportion,  not  be¬ 
cause  the  parents  wish  their  children  to  drop  the  study 
— strange  to  say,  these  mill  people  are  exceedingly  desirous 
of  having  their  children  study  the  classics — but  because 
the  pupils  are  being  schooled  along  the  line  of  least  resistance. 
This  tendency  to  abandon  Greek  and  Latin  is  coincident 
with  the  sentimental  desire  to  make  everything  pleasant 
and  easy  for  the  boys  and  girls.  The  other  day,  in  a  certain 
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large  high  school,  a  teacher  noticed  a  “spare  period”  boy 
sitting  with  empty  desk.  His  answer  to  her  reprimand 
was  that  he  had  nothing  to  do.  On  looking  up  his  program, 
she  found  that  it  consisted  of  one  period  each  of  English, 
penmanship  and  drawing.  Probably  there  were  many 
such  programs  in  the  school.  Thus,  the  “vocational” 
idea  with  its  devitalizing  falsity  of  purpose  and  its  tremen¬ 
dous  waste  of  time  and  loss  of  energy  has  grown  apace, 
an  amazing  change  to  have  transpired  in  so  short  a  time. 

Primarily  our  public  schools  and  colleges  were  founded 
either  to  make  an  American  gentleman  or  to  furnish  the 
state  with  a  sufficient  number  of  variously  educated  voters 
to  run  the  affairs  of  state.  Girls  were  not  taken  much  into 
consideration — the  state  could  get  along  without  their 
services  except  as  mothers  of  the  voters.  When  finally 
girls  demanded  their  full  share  of  the  educational  privileges, 
no  thought  of  their  special  needs  was  given  to  the  subject. 
The  courses  were  made  out  by  men — the  state — for  men — 
to  fit  them  for  the  state.  Why  it  was  necessary  for  girls 
to  have  exactly  the  same  courses  of  study  in  school  and 
college  as  the  boys  can  be  answered  only  by  replying  that 
the  state  was  indifferent  to  the  needs  of  girls,  as  was  the 
college,  and  that  women  in  their  endeavor  to  be  considered 
equal  to  men  demanded  the  same  kind  of  an  education. 
The  theory  so  far  as  women  thought  out  the  subject  was 
based  on  the  assumption  that  equality  and  identity  were 
one  and  the  same  thing.  And,  in  so  far  as  the  school  gives 
the  foundation  of  all  culture,  the  women  were  fortunate 
in  the  nature  of  their  demands. 

A  trained  mind  is  certainly  better  able  to  undertake  a 
vocation  than  an  untrained  one,  and  yet  there  must  be 
some  specific  preparation  also  for  almost  any  self-respecting 
line  of  labor.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  a  boy  wishes  to  become 
a  skilled  workman,  he  must  serve  an  apprenticeship.  If 
he  wishes  to  become  a  doctor,  a  lawyer,  or  a  minister,  he 
serves  a  somewhat  longer  apprenticeship  in  school  or  college. 
If  a  girl  wishes  to  become  a  doctor,  a  lawyer,  or  a  minister, 
she  likewise  must  serve  this  apprenticeship.  She  can  not 
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be  a  skilled  dressmaker,  nurse,  or  teacher  without  specific 
preparation,  yet  how  little  and  inadequately  does  she  pre¬ 
pare  for  that  other  life-work,  that  of  home-keeper,  a  calling 
upon  which  the  health  and  morality  of  our  nation  depend, 
and  for  which  nature  as  well  as  desire  has  apparently  in¬ 
tended  her?  Blithely  she  enters  it,  with  almost  no  concep¬ 
tion  of  what  its  duties  are.  The  very  men  who  have  per¬ 
fected  themselves  for  their  own  calling  and  who  have  so 
much  difficulty  in  finding  skilled  laborers  for  their  shops 
and  factories  will  place  an  unskilled  wife  and  mother  in 
their  homes  and  then  wonder  why  they  have  indigestion, 
why  their  children  are  so  anemic,  why  there  is  so  little 
efficiency  in  the  management  of  their  homes.  Surely 
when  we  women  belittle  the  home  calling,  we  belittle  the 
management  of  an  establishment  which  requires  all  the 
brain,  all  the  pluck,  all  the  efficiency  required  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  any  worthy  establishment.  And  surely  the  schools 
are  taking  care  of  their  biggest  proposition,  especially  if 
the  girls  come  from  the  substratum  of  our  cities,  when  they 
establish  courses  in  domestic  science. 

Until  we  can  take  this  enlarged  view  of  this  peculiar 
calling  of  women,  we  shall  continue  to  be  irritated  at  any 
plan  which  relegates  them  to  the  t  ome.  The  only  other 
occupation  to  which  it  can  be  compared  in  point  of  lack  of 
training  and  consequent  inefiiciency  is  that  of  municipal 
government,  where  politicians,  unskilled,  untried,  unedu¬ 
cated,  unpropertied,  take  up  the  reins  of  government  while 
the  exasperatingly  patient  taxpayers  hand  out  money 
for  them  to  waste.  The  health  and  the  welfare  of  the  larger 
home,  the  city,  suffer,  in  proportion.  That  results  are  not 
even  more  disastrous  in  either  place  is  because  of  the  trained 
admixture  of  good  housekeepers  and  perhaps  because  of 
a  certain  inherent  or  inherited  genius  for  housekeeping. 
On  my  way  to  school,  as  I  pass  along  miserable  unpaved 
streets,  across  foul  alleys,  by  inefficient-looking  tenement 
houses,  in  a  city  thus  ignorantly  or  carelessly  governe'*, 
I  often  overtake  a  brisk  little  old  Irish  woman,  in  perfectly 
decent  but  old-fashioned  cape  and  bonnet,  on  her  way  to 
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eight  o’clock  mass.  For  years  I  have  seen  her  at  this  time, 
capability  and  efficiency  and  lack  of  self-consciousness 
written  all  over  her  neat  little  person.  I  guess  at  her 
habits — how  she  has  prepared  a  wholesome  breakfast  for 
her  family  and  sent  them  happily  off  to  mill  or  shop  or  school ; 
how  she  has  left  her  house  in  such  order  that  she  need  not 
be  ashamed  if  the  firemen  enter  while  she  is  gone;  how  she 
has  kept  pantry  and  closets  so  immaculate  that  they  will 
bear  the  curious  and  critical  scrutiny  of  the  neighbors, 
should  they  have  to  come  in  in  case  she  fall  ill ;  how  humbly 
and  calmly  and  without  fear  she  says  her  beads;  how  she 
goes  home  to  prepare  a  nourishing  dinner  for  her  family 
and  to  mend  and  sew  for  them;  how  uncomplainingly  and 
without  question  her  days  thus  wear  away.  Are  her  family 
as  capable  and  efficient  as  she?  Of  one  thing  I  feel  sure, 
that  while  her  working  daughters  may  make  their  own 
beds  and  mend  their  own  stockings,  her  working  sons  do 
not.  Her  vision  is  not  large  enough  to  include  any  such 
unmanly  idea  as  that.  I  hope,  however,  that  she  at  least 
requires  her  sons  to  bring  up  the  wood  and  coal.  By  such 
division  of  labor  only  will  she  be,  not  the  slave  of  the  house¬ 
hold,  but  its  executive  and  capable  head,  a  position  of  su¬ 
preme  dignity  and  authority. 

My  grievance,  then,  is  not  with  the  position  in  the  voca¬ 
tional  system  to  which  the  program  makers  have  assigned 
the  girls,  but  with  the  whole  vocational  idea  against  which 
so  much  is  now  being  said.  Does  anybody  really  know 
what  this  idea  is?  It  is  in  the  air.  We  all  have  a  vague 
notion  of  what  it  is;  we  teachers  have  felt  the  discomfort 
of  it  even  tho  in  dur  unreflective  and  impulsive  first  days, 
the  theory  appealed  to  our  sense  of  what  constitutes  the 
inalienable  rights  of  the  child.  The  idea  includes  the  Mon- 
tessori  method,  a  method  devised  for  young  and  defective 
children;  it  includes  the  theory  of  the  statistician  and  his 
per  cents  of  retardation;  it  includes  the  methods  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  of  great  personality  who  in  a  special  school  has 
admirably  worked  out  a  system  to  suit  his  own  particular 
needs;  it  includes  the  experiments  of  a  host  of  superintend- 
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ents  and  teachers  who  in  a  wave  of  enthusiasm  and  without 
deep  reflection  followed  these  faddists.  The  theory  seems 
to  be  that  tho  the  heavens  fall,  tho  standards  be  lowered, 
tho  courses  be  sweetened  to  the  indigestible  point,  retarded 
or  unambitious  youths  must  be  encouraged,  not  to  do  labo¬ 
rious  study,  but  to  graduate — as  if  mere  graduation  could 
mean  anything!  The  reward  of  the  system  seems  to  be 
either  the  memory  of  a  pleasant  time  spent  in  school  or 
an  alluring,  if  ephemeral  job,  waiting  somewhere  with  out¬ 
stretched  arms  in  that  ,vague  place  known  as  the  world. 
Now  no  one  would  wish  to  see  the  faults  of  the  old  regime 
restored.  Neither  could  the  most  rigid  conservative  ob¬ 
ject  to  a  four-square  system  of  education  made  as  attrac¬ 
tive  as  possible,  which  should  insist  upon  a  well-trained 
body  by  means  of  healthful  exercise,  a  well-trained  hand 
by  means  of  courses  in  manual  training,  a  well-trained  eye 
by  means  of  courses  in  drawing  or  observation,  a  well- 
trained  mind  and  character  by  means  of  what  might  be 
called  courses  in  the  humanities.  Nor  could  one  object 
to  vocational  courses,  provided  that  they  were  truly  voca¬ 
tional  and  built  on  a  solid  basis,  with  added  cultural  courses 
and  looking  toward  real  industrial  rewards.  But  the  re¬ 
sults  of  a  system,  or  lack  of  system,  which  spreads  these 
“enriched  courses”  so  thinly  over  so  much  time  with  so 
little  reward  of  any  kind,  spiritual,  mental,  or  utilitarian, 
are  sickening,  debilitating,  enervating,  as  the  results  of 
any  system  are  bound  to  be  which  is  built  on  a  shaky  founda¬ 
tion  of  mere  sentiment. 

The  burden  of  this  vicious  system,  as  it  now  stands,  rests 
upon  the  program-makers,  who  have  not  deeply  as  well 
as  broadly  thought  out  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  who 
with  most  inadequate  equipment,  with  little  understanding 
of  the  industrial  world,  with  no  provision  made  for  the  gradu¬ 
ates  of  their  system,  with  an  amazing  lack  of  comprehension 
of  the  real  strength  and  endurance  and  need  of  the  genus 
boy  and  girl,  and  with  apparently  no  conscientious  regard 
for  the  state,  have  foisted  the  experiment  upon  an  easily 
beguiled  public.  It  is  the  same  as  if  they  had  put  new 
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wine  into  old  bottles  or  Marie  Antoinette  furniture  in  a  Georg¬ 
ian  house  or  a  round  peg  into  a  square  hole.  The  system 
does  not  fit.  There  is  little  that  is  original  in  the  idea  of 
stretching  such  a  course  over  the  time-honored  four-year 
limit  of  our  high  schools,  in  overcrowding  our  school  build¬ 
ings  erected  for  the  old  purpose  of  cultivating  students, 
in  utilizing  the  established  teachers  of  these  schools,  un¬ 
trained  for  such  work,  or  the  new  teachers  who  are  gradu¬ 
ates,  not  of  technical  schools  but  of  the  regular  old-fashioned 
college.  It  is  only  in  schools  where  there  is  plenty  of  money 
and  where  politics  do  not  influence  the  appointment  of 
teachers,  that  such  a  plan  of  education  can  be  at  all  suc¬ 
cessfully  carried  out.  How  are  we  able  to  compete  with 
such  technical  schools  as  Pratt  Institute,  or  even  with  less 
ambitious  technical  schools?  How  can  we  expect  to  com¬ 
pete  with  commercial  schools  which  are  specializing  in 
the  branches  necessary  for  office  work,  while  we  are  thinly 
spreading  out  our  high  school  commercial  courses  over 
four  years  in  overcrowded  classes?  The  very  fact  of  the 
popularity  of  these  commercial  courses  in  our  high  schools 
is  a  menace  to  the  efficiency  and  standing  of  the  schools 
and  makes  us  wonder  what  is  to  become  of  all  these  embryo 
and  expectant  “office  seekers.” 

When  the  state  founded  its  schools,  faddism  in  methods 
was  hardly  known.  Neither  was  the  state  philanthropic 
nor  sentimental.  It  did  not  go  around  to  schools  and  con¬ 
ventions  in  order  to  advance  its  particular  theories.  It 
did  not  say,  “Here  are  a  lot  of  retarded  and  unambitious 
children  who  ought  to  be  carried  along  on  flowery  beds 
of  ease  until  the  point  of  graduation  in  our  high  schools. 
We  will  be  philanthropists  in  their  behalf  and  build  expen¬ 
sive  play-houses  for  them  in  the  shape  of  the  up-to-date 
school-houses.  In  order  that  a  hundred  per  cent  of  them 
may  graduate,  we  will  lower  the  standard  of  ranking,  make 
the  courses  elective,  and  allow  the  dear  children  to  drop 
any  course  which  will  be  likely  to  keep  them  from  graduating. 
No.  It  was  pragmatism  pure  and  simple — tho  they  did 
not  know  it  by  that  name — which  prompted  Franklin  and 
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Jefferson  and  other  far-sighted  and  hard-headed  statesmen 
to  say,  “We  need  a  body  of  citizens  to  run  our  affairs. 
Such  citizens  need  to  know  how  to  read,  write,  and  cipher. 
Let  us  teach  them  to  do  that,  and  if  we  can  add  a  little 
culture  so  much  the  better.”  If  the  system  fitted  its 
youth  for  citizenship,  that  was  the  most  that  was  asked 
of  it,  and  if  these  early  state  architects  in  laying  a  foundation 
for  the  building  of  citizenship  builded  better  than  our 
modern  makers,  or  at  least  with  a  more  single  aim,  it  was 
not  because  of  any  superior  intelligence,  but  because  of 
their  better  understanding  of  the  theory  which  we  now  call 
pragmatism.  Moreover,  they  had  the  advantage  of  know¬ 
ing  that  every  self-respecting  father  would  either  hand 
over  his  own  trade  to  his  boy  or  else  apprentice  him  to 
a  good  trade,  or  help  him  to  earn  a  higher  education.  They 
knew  also  that  every  careful  mother  would  teach  her 
daughter  to  sew  and  to  make  a  strawberry  short-cake, 
whether  the  daughter  was  to  be  married  or  not.  That 
those  fathers  might  have  given  their  daughters  some  kind 
of  a  trade  other  than  teaching  or  dressmaking,  and  that 
those  mothers  might  have  taught  their  sons  to  mend  their 
own  stockings  and  make  their  own  beds,  does  not  affect 
the  question  of  what  the  state  did  to  prepare  its  citizens, 
to  give  its  youth  the  fundamentals  of  learning.  The  state 
was  the  sum  total  of  its  homes.  Without  any  idea  of 
paternalism  it  simply  attended  to  that  part  of  the  education 
of  the  family  which  pertained  to  its  own  business. 

But  presently  a  new  state  of  affairs  began  to  exist.  Grad¬ 
ually  much  of  the  manufacturing  formerly  done  at  home  was 
transferred  to  shops.  These  shops  in  turn  were  swallowed 
up  by  great  corporations,  where  single  processes  of  manu¬ 
facture  were  done  by  what  we  might  call  by  the  high-sound¬ 
ing  term  specialists.  Thus  the  idea  of  a  trade  for  the  large 
mass  of  our  boys  fell  into  disrepute,  for  while  the  all-round 
journeymen  were  still  needed  for  overseers,  or  smaller 
concerns,  their  special  processes  could  be  done  by  unskilled 
and  therefore  less  intelligent  workmen.  While  these 
changes  were  going  on  in  the  industrial  world,  certain  changes 
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were  taking  place  in  the  homes.  Home-manufactures  were 
supplanted  by  factory-made  articles.  Sewing  machines 
came  into  use.  All  sorts  of  labor-saving  devices  were 
invented.  Gas,  central  heat,  sanitary  plumbing,  electricity, 
vacuum  cleaners,  fireless  cookers,  reduced  housekeeping 
to  a  science  and  no  longer  need  it  be  said  that  while  man’s 
work  was  from  sun  to  sun,  woman’s  work  was  never  done. 
The  housekeeping  thus  lightened,  the  daughters  of  the 
house  could  more  easily  be  spared  to  go  to  school,  or  allowed 
to  go  out  to  earn  pin-money.  It  was  less  wearing  for 
mothers  to  do  their  own  work  than  to  have  girls  fussing 
around,  and  accordingly,  the  supply  of  school  teachers 
began  to  be  much  larger  than  even  the  growing  demand 
for  them.  The  increasing  demand  for  clerks  in  the  offices 
of  these  great  corporations  and  mercantile  establishments 
met  its  supply  in  these  surplus  girls,  who,  in  search  of  pin- 
money,  would  accept  positions  at  much  less  pay  than  that 
demanded  by  young  men.  I  can  not  see  that  it  is  any 
more  galling  to  be  placed  in  a  class  of  home-makers  than 
to  be  placed  in  a  class  of  carpenters,  or  stenographers  and 
typewriters.  The  only  difference  between  such  a  classifica¬ 
tion  of  girls  and  of  boys  is  that  whatever  the  latter  do  is 
likely  to  be  their  life-work.  The  girls  intend  to  pursue 
such  work  only  for  a  while — and  thus  they  have  not  suffered 
by  the  change  as  much  as  have  the  boys.  But  whatever 
the  classification  or  the  purpose  of  these  wage  earners, 
the  fact  remains  that  an  entirely  new  problem  was  thrust 
upon  the  whole  industrial  and  commercial  world. 

At  this  point,  the  state  made  its  supreme  mistake.  No 
longer  was  it  a  pragmatist  but  a  materialist.  It  began 
to  see  that  apprentice  shops  and  homes  were  failing  to  do 
their  share  in  the  education  of  the  youth,  but  it  failed  to 
bend  its  energies,  as  did  the  early  state-makers,  toward 
thinking  out  a  remedy.  With  the  utmost  generosity  it 
made  greater  and  greater  apportionments  of  money  for 
carrying  on  the  work,  but  it  gave  up  or  else  forgot  or  was 
indifferent  to  the  old  simple  ideals,  and  allowed  a  theorizing 
state  board  to  do  its  will.  It  offered  no  new  plan  to  con- 
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serve  those  stern  qualities  of  patience,  painstaking,  perse¬ 
verance,  which  had  been  fostered  in  the  youth  by  their  part 
in  the  home-manufacturing  processes  and  in  the  pioneer 
struggle  for  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  These 
qualities  the  state  needs  as  much  as  ever,  for  in  the  sense 
that  immigration  is  constantly  changing  our  population, 
we  are  still  pioneers  in  government.  The  state  should 
also  have  concerned  itself  with  this  new  industrial,  problem 
and  asked  itself,  “How  are  we  fitting  out  youths  for  the 
future?  What  are  we  going  to  do  with  all  these  inadequately 
trained  graduates,  overtrained  for  the  specializing  processes, 
undertrained  for  the  journeyman?  How  are  we  going 
to  bring  about  the  conjunction  of  the  man  and  the  hour? 
In  what  way  this  opening  of  high  school  doors  for  boys  and 
girls  not  fitted  by  nature,  inclination,  or  ambition  to  enter 
its  portals,  and  thrusting  these  elective  but  alluring  “voca¬ 
tional”  or  “enriched”  courses  before  them,  for  these  ir¬ 
resolute,  irresponsible  youngsters  of  fourteen  to  choose  from, 
can  meet  the  demand,  is  a  riddle  for  the  Sphinx  to  answer. 

When  a  school  prepares  its  students  for  college,  it  at 
least  knows  what  is  expected  of  it,  for  the  college  has  made 
certain  definite  and  decided  requirements  to  be  met  by  its 
entrance  students,  and  tho  we  groan  under  the  burden  of 
preparation,  we  can  not  but  admire  the  acumen  which  the 
college  had  displayed  in  solving  its  part  in  the  problem. 
But  no  higher  institution  in  the  industrial  world  has  said 
to  the  so-called  “vocational”  courses,  “Thus  and  thus 
must  you  do  if  you  come  to  us.  These  marks  must  you 
have  made,  these  hours  must  you  have  given,  these  certificates 
must  you  show  before  we  can  employ  you.”  No  ethical 
body  has  said,  “So  many  points  must  you  have  obtained 
in  self-control,  in  self-restraint,  in  endurance,  in  perse¬ 
verance,  in  moral  force,  in  intelligent  foresight  before  you 
can  be  taken  into  the  body  politic.”  The  colleges  in  a  sort 
of  sublime  calm,  reject  the  incompetent — no  sentimental 
school  theorist  can  move  them.  Indeed,  entreaties  seem 
only  to  have  confirmed  them  in  their  policy  of  required 
high  standard.  On  the  other  hand,  the  despairing  super- 
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intendents  of  shops  and  factories  wring  their  hands  and 
cry,  “Who  will  find  us  young  men  who  know  their  work, 
who  can  boss  our  sections  and  manage  our  offices?  (with 
zeal  and  intelligence?)  Who  will  rid  us  of  these  careless, 
inconsequent,  airy  office-girls,  mere  time-servers?”  The 
commonwealth  looks  in  vain  for  officials  who  will  work 
for  the  good  of  the  job,  who  will  not  accept  bribes,  who, 
because  trained  under  the  law,  will  execute  the  law,  who 
have  enough  pluck,  energy,  and  sense  of  honor  to  support 
the  ideals  of  the  state.  And  in  the  meantime,  the  more 
or  less  patient,  long-suffering,  taxpayer  pays  his  heightened 
taxes  and  wonders  what  becomes  of  the  money;  the  hard- 
headed  pragmatist  says  that  there  is  something  rotten  in 
the  state  of  Denmark,  but  he  supposes  the  school  theorists 
and  the  legislative  theorists  know  what  they  are  about. 
Do  they  know? 

One  has  only  to  be  a  teacher  in  one  of  these  large  high 
schools  upon  which  this  system  has  been  thrust,  to  know 
that  the  chief  object  of  these  pupils  is  to  “get  by,”  and  finally 
to  obtain  the  position  which  they  have  a  confident  if  vague 
notion  is  waiting  for  them  as  soon  as  they  shall  have  droned 
their  way  thru  school.  For,  a  system  which  in  order  to 
carry  out  its  sentimental  purpose,  lowers  its  standards 
of  ranking,  offers  elective  courses,  allows  these  courses 
to  be  dropt  as  soon  as  they  appear  too  hard  or  likely  to 
cause  failure  in  “getting  by”  or  in  making  the  football 
team,  and  which  commands  its  teachers  to  promote  and 
graduate  one  hundred  per  cent  of  their  pupils,  such  a  system, 
I  say,  is  little  fitted  to  teach  the  cold,  hard  doctrine  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,  or  to  make  the  aspirant  for  material 
prosperity  understand  that  in  that  roomy  empyrean  at 
the  top  of  the  golden  ladder,  few  there  be  that  enter,  if 
indeed  they  succeed  at  all  in  climbing  the  rungs  of  the 
ladder. 

Admiral  F.  E.  Chadwick,  in  the  Educational  Review 
for  February,  bitterly  laments  “a  feminized  manhood, 
emotional,  illogical,  non-combative  against  public  evils.” 
This  he  attributes  first  and  in  small  part  to  the  “over- 
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rated  importance  of  instruction  in  mere  book-knowledge,” 
but  in  great  part  to  the  “woman  peril  in  American  Educa¬ 
tion.”  There  is  a  woman  peril  in  our  schools,  but  so  is 
there  a  man  peril.  The  danger  of  such  a  peril  is  not  new, 
it  has  always  existed.  The  peril  lies  not  in  the  nature  of 
the  woman  necessarily,  nor  of  the  man,  but  in  the  nature 
of  the  circumstances.  Perilous  rocks  have  always  existed 
in  the  sea  of  school  life.  The  passengers  who  sail  in  the 
ship  of  state  all  unwittingly,  in  their  joyous  inconsequence, 
would  founder  on  these  hidden  ledges,  if  the  mariners  were 
not  qualified  to  sail  the  ship,  or  should  allow  their  giddy, 
irresponsible  charges  to  do  so.  Perilous  indeed  is  a  system 
which  ignores  human  facts,  which  does  not  plan  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  which  forces  its  operation  upon  a  school  not  fitted 
for  it  in  equipment,  upon  teachers  not  trained  for  it  by  tra¬ 
dition,  choice  or  education!  If  the  peril  seem  more  feminine 
than  masculine,  it  is  only  because  there  are  more  women  in 
the  schools  than  men,  tho  it  may  be  barely  possible  that 
having  had  long  training  in  the  vocation  of  adaptation  these 
women  will  adapt  themselves  to  circumstances  as  well 
as  men.  No,  the  peril  is  not  in  the  teachers  except  in  so 
far  as  they  find  themselves  helpless  to  elevate  the  mental 
and  moral  tone  above  the  standard  which  their  pupils, 
under  the  indulgence  of  the  theorists,  have  set  for  them¬ 
selves. 

This  school  peril  with  its  attendant  laziness,  its  lowered 
and  false  standards  of  what  constitutes  probity  and  honor, 
its  appalling  lack  of  aim,  as  exemplified  by  its  pupils  must 
have  a  remedy.  We  shall  not  find  this  remedy  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  stop  the  twaddle  about  woman  as  a  home-keeper 
but  in  an  impartial  study  of  the  world  as  it  is  and  as  it 
will  continue  to  be.  At  the  same  time  that  we  are  loosening 
the  shackles  that  bind  women  to  the  vocation  of  the  home¬ 
maker,  may  we  not  also  shuffle  off  the  tradition  that  makes 
men  have  no  concern  in  the  home,  except  perhaps  as  primum- 
mobile  or  conductor  of  family  worship?  If  the  girls  have 
anything  like  an  adequate  training  in  domestic  science, 
we  can  at  least  comfort  ourselves  with  the  reflection  that 
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by  far  the  greater  number  of  them  will  have  a  chance  to 
put  their  training  into  practise.  And  that  at  any  rate, 
if  to  be  mothers  prove  to  be  their  calling,  they  ought  at 
least  to  wait  until  they  are  eighteen  years  of  age  before 
entering  upon  their  duties.  They  have  not  wasted  their 
time  as  have  the  boys  who,  elsewhere,  could  have  been 
getting  into  much  quicker  relation  with  their  life-work. 
Ridding  ourselves  of  this  haunting  sense  of  sex,  we  may 
open  up  the  question  on  absolutely  impartial  Unes.  We 
may  consider  the  question  of  efficiency  and  conservation 
on  a  common  ground,  arrange  our  courses  for  common  needs 
as  well  as  for  the  point  of  departure,  for  there  is  a  point 
of  departure,  for  boys  as  well  as  for  girls,  for  girls  as  well 
as  for  boys. 

Far  be  it  from  me,  a  Phihstine  and  one  concerned  in  the 
“woman  peril,”  to  offer  a  remedy,  but  were  I  in  a  place  of 
authority,  I  would  appoint  a  state  board  of  impartial  men 
and  women,  highly  practised  in  the  moral,  educational, 
and  industrial  affairs  of  the  state,  with  enough  theorists 
thrown  in  to  kindle  the  fire,  this  board  to  act  as  a  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means.  The  problems  to  be  solved  by  this 
commission  of  trained,  thoughtful,  selected  men  and  women 
would  be : 

1.  How  much  of  the  old  school  system  shall  we  preserve? 

2.  What  shall  we  add  to  it  to  foster  in  our  youth  those 
habits  of  patience  and  perseverance  and  skill  formerly  culti¬ 
vated  in  home  and  shop? 

3.  Shall  we  add  ethical  courses  to  supply  that  needed 
and  apparently  lost  sense  of  civic  righteousness  and  moral 
integrity? 

4.  What  shall  we  do  to  counteract  the  manifold  outside 
interests  which  in  these  days  do  so  much  to  distract  and 
dissipate  the  minds  and  energies  of  our  boys  and  girls? 

5.  How  shall  we  adapt  and  adjust  our  school  courses  to 
meet  the  new  conditions  of  the  industrial  world,  conditions 
which  for  the  greatest  part  of  its  work  employ  operatives 
to  do  special  processes  only? 

6.  How  shall  we  shape  our  school  policies  so  as  to  en- 
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courage  children  to  continue  their  schooling,  to  occupy 
profitably  the  time  of  those  who  are  forced  into  school  by 
the  raised  age-hmit,  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  incapacitate 
them  for  the  civic,  moral,  and  industrial  life  which  lies 
beyond  them? 

7.  Shall  we  make  our  common  schools  strictly  cultural 
and  create  special  schools  for  vocational  courses,  with  subse¬ 
quent  labor  bureaus,  instead  of  attempting  to  combine  the 
two  under  one  roof  or  one  management? 

It  will  not  be  easy  to  solve  these  problems,  but  the  at¬ 
tempt  will  have  to  be  made  sooner  or  later,  for  already, 
we  hear  the  rumbling  of  war.  There  is  hardly  a  magazine 
of  any  note,  educational  or  otherwise,  which  is  not  dis¬ 
cussing  the  evils  of  the  present  system.  Wars  and  rumors 
of  wars  are  going  on,  too,  in  the  industrial  world,  where 
the  specialization  system  is  yielding  its  fruits  in  apathetic 
surrender  of  enthusiasm,  lack  of  industrial  pride,  loss  of 
economic  independence,  disregard  of  personal  rights,  and 
hatred  of  labor  as  an  exercise,  all  leading  to  a  reduction  in 
the  hours  of  labor  as  the  end  to  be  desired  rather  than  the 
old  abstract  ambition  to  excel  in  workmanship.  The 
system  of  specializing  processes  in  industries,  and  of  the 
vocational  courses  in  the  schools  are  co-existent;  the  second 
does  not  fit  for  the  first,  or  else  overfits  for  it;  the  first 
offers  nothing  of  value  to  the  second.  The  difficulty  of 
adjustment  in  either  place  will  call  for  the  strictest  and 
severest  intellectual  and  moral  acumen  “to  overcome  this 
dire  calamity.”  Years  will  pass  and  great  agony  of  soul 
be  endured  before  there  shall  be  a  satisfactory  adjustment, 
but  in  the  meantime,  a  beginning  must  be  made. 

In  all  this  problem,  the  factor  of  the  girl  as  it  relates 
to  life  is  a  known  quantity.  For  some  hundreds  of  years 
to  come  she  will  continue  to  answer  the  call  of  the  wild 
and  marry.  The  home  is  one  place  where  as  yet,  the  work 
has  become  specialized.  In  a  very  definite  sense,  and  by 
very  definite  methods  the  girl  may  prepare  for  her  life- 
work,  with  the  certainty  of  entering  upon  a  position  holding 
out  not  only  the  old  ideals,  but  newer  and  loftier  and  more 
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desired  ones  of  equality  and  usefulness  and  enlarged  service. 
Perhaps  men’s  usurpation  of  so  many  of  the  callings  formerly 
considered  sacred  to  women  is  part  of  the  solution  of  the 
labor  problem  for  men.  Such  a  solution  would  have  two 
effects  on  woman — it  would  either  send  her  into  marriage 
or  thrust  her  into  other  occupations  which  are  constantly 
opening  up  and  which  are  offering  broader  opportunities 
than  do  the  accepted  callings  for  women.  The  very  fact 
that  women  in  the  burden  of  motherhood  must  for  some 
years  live  a  more  or  less  retired  life,  simplifies  the  labor 
problem  as  it  applies  to  girls,  who  may  pre-empt  the  posi¬ 
tions  thus  vacated  and  in  turn  have  their  own  positions 
pre-empted.  And  thus,  I  say  now,  as  I  began,  that  the 
evils  of  the  present  system  are  more  vicious  in  their  effects 
on  boys  than  on  girls,  and  that  it  is  not  one  weakness  alone 
that  should  be  emphasized,  but  the  whole  inadequate  sys¬ 
tem  of  “vocational”  and  “enriched”  courses  as  applied 
to  our  high  school  system. 

Alice  B.  Macdonald 

Lawrence  High  School 
Lawrence,  Mass. 


Ill 

HOW  TO  TEST  A  PRACTICAL  COMMAND  OF 
FRENCH  AND  GERMAN  ^ 

It  is  not  as  a  maker  or  reader  of  entrance  examinations 
in  French  or  German,  but  as  a  college  instructor,  that  I  wish 
to  speak.  My  argument  is  addrest  jointly  to  school  and 
college,  for  in  this  matter,  as  in  so  many  others,  the  two 
are  absolutely  interdependent.  If  the  school  will  not 
meet  the  demand  the  college  can  not  make  it.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  school  will  not  offer  what  the  college  does 
not  ask. 

An  audience  willing  to  listen  to  remarks  on  this  subject 
is  not  easy  to  get.  The  average  college  faculty  manifests 
little  interest,  except  to  frown  upon  a  seeming  attempt  to 
increase  the  modem  language  requirement.  Its  members 
will  sanction  progress  in  the  higher  reaches  of  literary  or 
philological  study,  but  efforts  to  put  elementary  instruc¬ 
tion  partly  upon  a  practical  laboratory  basis,  where  it 
belongs,  are  treated  as  unworthy  of  serious  consideration. 
Yet  they  never  miss  an  opportunity  to  comment  on  the 
bootlessness  of  instruction  which  takes  the  student  into  the 
depths  of  Goethe’s  Faust  while  leaving  him  helpless  to  travel 
in  the  author’s  country.  When  we  consider  the  short 
history  of  modem  language  instruction  in  this  country 
their  attitude  is,  perhaps,  no  cause  for  wonder.  The  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  last  quarter  century  is,  after  all,  remarkable, 
unexampled,  I  fancy,  in  the  history  of  collegiate  curricu- 
lums.  It  is  not  so  many  years  since  physics  and  chemistry 
were  merely  recited  from  textbooks,  with  an  occasional 
experimental  demonstration  by  the  instructor. 

The  aim  of  collegiate  instruction  in  French  and  German 
is  twofold,  ideal  and  practical.  The  ideal  aim  is  to  intro- 

*  A  paper  read  before  the  Modern  Languages  Conference  at  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle 
States  and  Maryland,  held  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  November  28  and  29,  1913. 
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duce  the  student  to  the  intellectual  heritage  of  the  foreign 
people,  to  their  literature,  history  and  institutions.  The 
practical  aim  is  to  give  the  student,  first :  a  fluent  reading 
knowledge,  enabling  him  to  use  the  foreign  language  as 
a  tool  in  the  prosecution  of  investigation  thru  printed  sources 
of  information  in  whatever  field;  and  second:  the  ability 
to  understand  the  spoken  language  and,  as  far  as  may  be 
possible  without  the  sacrifice  of  other  aims,  to  use  it  as  a 
means  of  communication  in  speaking  and  writing.  The 
attainment  of  such  ability  signifies  a  practical  command  of 
the  foreign  language.  None  of  the  foregoing  aims  should 
be  dissociated  wholly  from  the  others,  altho  it  is  clear  that 
the  practical  aim  may  be  either  an  end  in  itself  or  the  in¬ 
dispensable  means  to  the  attainment  of  the  ideal  aim. 
The  acquisition  of  this  practical  command  is,  therefore, 
fundamental  in  elementary  instruction,  whatever  the 
learner’s  ultimate  purpose,  and  it  is  this  practical  command 
that  the  examination  should  test.  What  the  learner  needs 
is  not  more  theory — nor  less  theory — but  more  application 
of  it.  He  must  learn  his  theory  by  practise  and  not  by 
heart.  The  principal  means  to  this  end  are  sight-reading, 
abundant  oral  and  aural  drill,  the  coincident  employment 
of  eye,  tongue  and  ear.  I  deem  it  to  be  self-evident  that 
the  practical  aim  of  first  importance  is  the  acquisition  of 
a  fluent  reading  knowledge.  It  is  the  asset  of  the  most 
immediate  and  the  most  permanent  value,  whether  used 
as  a  key  to  the  treasures  of  foreign  literature  or  as  a  tool 
of  investigation  in  other  fields.  It  is,  moreover,  the  one 
thing  which  nearly  every  student  can  obtain  with  a  reason¬ 
able  expenditure  of  time  and  effort.  But  it  is  equally  true 
that  the  ability  to  understand  and  speak  and,  in  a  lesser 
degree,  to  write  the  foreign  language  is  a  valuable,  if  not 
indispensable,  means  to  this  end.  This  fact  should  be 
imprest  upon  those  who  do  not  regard  such  ability  as  in 
itself  a  vital  end.  The  inexpediency  and  the  futility  of 
making  a  speaking  knowledge  of  the  foreign  language  a 
principal  end  seem  to  me  indubitable.  The  considerations 
which  have  determined  this  conclusion  in  the  case  of  Ger- 
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man,  to  which  my  observation  has  been  restricted,  may  be 
stated  as  follows : 

(1)  To  acquire  the  maximum,  yet  limited,  speaking  knowl¬ 
edge  possible  thru  secondary  and  collegiate  instruction 
requires  the  exclusion  or  subordination  of  ends  that  have 
more  real  and  more  permanent  value. 

(2)  Granted  the  acquisition  of  this  maximum,  it  is  an 
asset  of  diminishing  value,  since  no  faculty  is  so  quickly 
lost  thru  disuse  as  that  of  speaking  a  foreign  language. 
This  is  not  equally  true  of  a  reading  knowledge. 

(3)  A  very  small  percentage  of  our  students  will  later 
have  an  opportunity  to  speak  German,  a  condition  incidental 
to  our  geographical  location.  There  is  no  such  argument  for 
a  speaking  knowledge  for  example,  as  exists  in  the  case  of 
a  person  in  Germany  who  is  studying  French  or  English. 

(4)  Observation  in  Germany,  where  foreign  language 
instruction  is  conducted  under  much  more  favorable  condi¬ 
tions  in  respect  to  preparation  and  duration  than  here, 
shows  that  the  average  student,  dependent  solely  upon  this 
instruction,  does  not  get  a  real  speaking  knowledge  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  a  language  vastly  easier  than  German. 

(5)  The  speaking  knowledge  of  German  attainable  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances  is  valueless  commercially 
because  there  are  enough  persons  of  German  birth  or  ex¬ 
traction  available  who  meet  the  demand  more  satisfactorily. 
This,  of  course,  is  more  true  of  cities  such  as  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  than  of  smaller  communities.  The  state¬ 
ment  applies  in  a  much  greater  degree  to  German  than  to 
French. 

(6)  The  experience  of  American  colleges  in  which  the 
ability  to  speak  and  write  German  is  the  principal  aim,  or 
is  at  least  requisite  to  the  pursuit  of  advanced  courses, 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  students  in  such  courses  are 
mainly  recruited  from  those  of  German  extraction.  Observa¬ 
tion  convinces  me  that  the  other  students  instructed 
by  such  methods  fail  to  acquire  the  proficiency  needed  to 
keep  pace  with  those  possessing  initial  advantages  and 
that  they  get  neither  the  power  of  expression  nor  the 
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practical  command  which  such  methods  are  supposed  to 
insure. 

A  “practical  command”  of  the  foreign  language,  then, 
as  applied  to  the  secondary  or  the  collegiate  student,  con¬ 
sists  first  and  foremost  in  a  fluent  reading  knowledge, 
with  the  understanding  that  this  means  more  than  the  ability 
to  translate  a  printed  passage  into  English  or  into  the 
foreign  idiom.  It  is  this  more  which  should  be  added  to  the 
examination  test.  To  many  the  term  “practical command ” 
is  synonymous  with  “ability  to  speak,”  which,  of  course, 
involves  the  ability  to  understand,  but  not  necessarily  to 
write  the  language.  The  controversy  over  the  value  of 
a  speaking  knowledge  is  largely  due  to  a  confusion  of  terms, 
oral  practise  being  identified  with  conversational  com¬ 
mand.  Fictitious  standards  and  extravagant  claims  have 
brought  discredit  upon  a  form  of  instruction  that  is  always 
a  valuable  means  and  may,  under  certain  conditions,  be 
one  of  the  legitimate  ends.  By  oral  practise  is  meant  train¬ 
ing  in  the  ability  to  read  French  or  German  intelligently, 
with  correct  pronunciation  and  sentence  accent,  and  to 
understand  and  reproduce  the  spoken  language.  The 
ability  to  understand  must  always  precede  the  ability  to 
speak,  except  in  the  case  of  purely  imitative  reproduction 
of  very  limited  extent.  This  ability  can  be  acquired  more 
quickly  and  thoroly  than  that  of  speaking  and  writing  and, 
considered  as  an  end,  is  the  most  important  of  these  three 
faculties,  because  it  enables  the  student  (i)  to  obtain  informa¬ 
tion  thru  the  ear,  as  from  lectures  in  this  country  or  abroad — 
thereby  saving  much  time  to  one  who  may  later  study  at 
a  foreign  university  and  (2)  to  acquire  easily  the  thoro 
speaking  knowledge  which  only  the  constant  practise  incident 
to  residence  in  France  or  Germany  can  make  possible. 
The  ability  to  read  the  language  as  French  or  German, 
without  the  medium  of  translation,  can  alone  secure  that 
reading  knowledge  which  is  essential  alike  to  the  intelligent 
study  of  the  foreign  literatiu-e  and  to  the  use  of  the  language 
as  a  tool.  The  conception  of  translation  as  an  end  in  modern 
language  instruction  can  not  be  too  strongly  condemned; 
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as  one  of  the  means  it  is  useful,  and  is  further  justified  by 
the  opportunity  to  develop  the  student’s  English  vocabulary. 

The  oral  and  aural  practise,  the  training  of  tongue  and  ear, 
incident  to  the  so-called  direct  method  of  instruction  not 
only  stimulates  the  student’s  interest  and  gives  him  con¬ 
fidence,  but  also  gives  him  ready  and  accurate  control  of 
certain  forms  of  expression  which  are  the  foundation  of  an 
actual  speaking  knowledge.  Such  practise  should  invariably 
accompany  secondar}'  instruction  in  French  and  Ger¬ 
man  and  proficiency  therein  should  be  demanded  of  candi¬ 
dates  for  admission  to  college,  as  hereafter  explained.  It 
follows  that  colleges  which  offer  elementary  instruction 
should  require  the  same  of  their  students. 

To  summarize: — The  practical  aim  of  secondary  or  col¬ 
legiate  instruction  in  French  and  German  comprizes,  in 
the  order  of  importance  (i)  Reading  knowledge.  (2)  Abihty 
to  understand  thoroly.  (3)  Abihty  to  pronounce  correctly 
and  to  use  simple  idiomatic  French  or  German  in  oral 
communication.  (4)  Abihty  to  write  simple  French  or 
German  without  the  medium  of  translation.  The  abihty 
to  write  French  or  German  as  an  actual  means  of  com¬ 
munication  is  the  least  useful  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  difficult  of  the  foiu*  attainments.  As  a  means 
of  fixing  in  the  student’s  mind  grammatical  inflections  and 
fundamental  forms  of  expression,  the  writing  of  French  and 
German,  both  in  translation  exercise  and  in  free  reproduction, 
is  useful. 

How  is  the  attainment  of  the  “practical  command”  to  be 
tested?  Partly  by  the  present  examination,  in  a  somewhat 
modified  form,  the  discussion  of  which  I  leave  to  my  col¬ 
league,  Professor  Heuser.  Mainly  by  the  establishment 
of  an  Elementary  and  an  Intermediate  Oral  Test  for  ad¬ 
mission.  These  tests  may,  for  convenience,  be  designated 
French  or  German  x  and  French  or  German  y,  correspond¬ 
ing,  respectively,  to  the  examinations  now  designated  a 
and  h.  These  tests  should  be  separate  parts  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  requirements,  in  order  that  candidates  may  be  rated 
independently  and  in  order  that  the  colleges  may  provide 
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suitable  drill  courses  for  students  deficient  in  the  oral  test. 
It  is  clear,  for  example,  that  many  candidates  who-  pass- 
the  examination  in  German  b  will  not  be  able  to  pass  Ger¬ 
man  y  and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  impose  undue  hard¬ 
ship  upon  those  whose  instruction  on  this  side  may  have 
been  incompetent.  This  consideration  raises  an  impor¬ 
tant  question  as  to  the  demands  which  preparation  for  such 
a  test  would  make  upon  the  teachers  of  French  and  German 
and  how  their  qualifications  are  to  be  attained  and  measured, 
but  the  question  is  not  within  my  province.^ 

The  proposed  Elementary  Oral  Test,  here  designated 
French  or  German  x,  should  consist  of  three  parts,  the  first 
and  second  to  be  taken  together  by  all  the  candidates  at 
any  examination  center: 

(1)  A  fifteen-minute  exercise  in  writing  easy  French  or 
German  from  dictation. 

(2)  Written  reproduction,  in  English,  of  the  content  of 
a  short  passage  in  easy  French  or  German,  to  be  read  by 
the  examiner  (30  minutes). 

(3)  A  fifteen-minute  individual  test  of  the  candidates’ 
ability  to  read  and  pronounce  easy  French  or  German  at 
sight  and  to  answer  in  the  foreign  language  very  simple 
questions  put  to  him  in  that  language. 

As  to  the  administration  of  this  test,  it  seems  that  the 
first  two  parts,  the  dictation  exercise  and  the  written  re¬ 
production  in  English,  can  be  conducted  as  divisions  of 
the  general  examination.  It  should  be  possible  in  each 
place  where  examinations  are  held  to  find  persons  who  could 
read  French  and  German  with  sufficient  correctness  to 
make  the  test  approximately  uniform,  altho  absolute  uni¬ 
formity  could,  of  course,  not  be  secured.  In  the  case  of 
candidates  examined  at  Columbia  University  it  would  be 
necessary  to  assign  them  to  several  rooms,  in  groups  of  sixty 
or  seventy,  since  the  University  Gymnasium  is  too  large 
for  such  exercises.  The  test  could  be  administered  simul¬ 
taneously  by  members  of  the  board  of  readers  in  the  re- 

2  This  question  was  discust  in  a  paper  read  before  the  conference  by 
Professor  Carl  F.  Kayser  of  New  York  City  Normal  College. 
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spective  language.  The  passage  to  be  dictated  and  that 
to  be  read  for  reproduction  would  be  set  by  the  examiners, 
as  are  the  present  papers,  and  delivered  sealed  to  the  per¬ 
sons  designated  to  administer  the  tests. 

The  question  may  be  raised  whether  the  reproduction 
should  not  be  in  French  or  German  rather  than  in  English, 
with  a  proportionately  smaller  demand,  and  discussion  on 
this  point  is  worth  while.  For  myself,  I  feel  sme  that  it 
is  better,  in  the  Elementary  Test,  to  concentrate  the  effort 
on  training  the  learner  to  understand  and  to  give  him  a 
fair  chance  to  show  that  he  can  do  so  without  the  compli¬ 
cation  of  having  to  express  himself  in  the  foreign  idiom. 
The  latter  requirement,  at  this  stage,  would  inevitably  be¬ 
come  a  test  of  the  candidate’s  memory  to  hold  for  a  few 
minutes  the  very  simple  words  and  phrases  to  which  the 
test  would  necessarily  be  restricted.  I  prefer  to  retain 
with  some  modifications  the  present  test  of  his  ability  to 
write  French  or  German. 

The  third  part,  the  15-minute  individual  test  in  reading, 
pronunciation  and  the  answering  in  French  or  German 
of  very  simple  questions  would  apparently  better  be  left 
to  the  departmental  examiners  of  the  college  to  which  the 
candidate  seeks  admission.  It  would  be  physically  impossi¬ 
ble  to  apply  this  test  to  the  number  of  candidates  who 
present  themselves  at  the  principal  place  of  examination. 
It  would,  moreover,  be  impossible  to  secure  even  a  remote 
degree  of  uniformity  in  administering  the  test  and  in  rating 
the  proficiency  of  candidates  on  the  part  of  individual 
examiners  in  the  many  different  places  where  examinations 
are  held.  Finally,  there  would  be  a  large  and  needless 
waste  of  time  in  subjecting  to  the  individual  test  the  25 
or  30  per  cent  who  failed  to  obtain  50  per  cent  in  that 
part  of  the  examination  corresponding  to  the  present  re¬ 
quirement.  A  supplementary  test  of  this  kind  presents 
no  difficulty  of  administration.  It  is  required  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Music  at  Columbia  and  by  Harvard  in  all 
subjects  which  involve  laboratory  work.  Such  supple¬ 
mentary  tests  would  be  held  at  the  beginning  of  each  half- 
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year  for  students  then  matriculating  and  would  not  impose 
an  unduly  heavy  burden  on  the  examining  officers. 

The  proposed  Intermediate  Oral  Test  here  designated 
French  or  German  y  would  consist  of  three  parts,  similarly 
administered : 

(1)  A  1 5 -minute  exercise  in  writing  moderately  difficult 
French  or  German  from  dictation  with  special  reference 
to  orthography  and  punctuation  and  to  the  distinction  of 
words  of  similar  sound. 

(2)  Written  reproduction  in  French  or  German  of  the 
content  of  a  short  passage  in  prose  or  verse  read  by  the 
examiner  (30  minutes). 

(3)  A  15-niinute  individual  test  of  the  candidate’s  abihty 
to  read  and  pronounce  ordinary  French  or  German  and  to 
answer  in  the  foreign  language  questions  on  famihar  sub¬ 
jects  involving  no  unusual  words. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Elementary  Test  the  third  part 
would  be  administered  by  the  respective  college  and  would 
be  given  only  to  those  who  had  first  past  the  Elementary 
Test.  A  matriculant  failing  to  pass  the  Elementary  or  the 
Intermediate  Oral  Test  would  be  required  to  take  the 
corresponding  practise  course,  his  admission  to  the  course 
dependent  upon  the  remainder  of  the  examination  not  being 
affected  thereby.  This  concession  is  necessary  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  at  least.  It  would,  of  course,  be  incumbent  on 
the  colleges  to  make  provision  for  such  instruction  and  here, 
I  expect,  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  plan  would  be  encountered.  I  have  already  indicated 
that  the  college  should  estabhsh  for  this  purpose  laboratory 
classes  hmited  to  ten  or  twelve  students.  Such  instruction 
would  be  no  more  costly  than  that  given  in  physics  and 
chemistry  and  would  be  at  least  as  well  justified  by  the  re¬ 
sults.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  student  taking  a  year  of 
such  work  would  derive  as  much  and  as  permanent  benefit 
as  he  gets  from  dabbling  in  acids  and  reagents  which  gener¬ 
ally  leave  an  imprint  on  his  mentahty  no  more  lasting  than 
the  stain  on  his  fingers. 

The  inevitable  question  of  credit  arises.  If  the  Oral 
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Test  is  to  be  taken  seriously  it  must  count.  Two  possi¬ 
bilities  suggest  themselves.  One,  to  make  it  an  integral 
part  of  the  present  requirement,  deferring  credit  in  the 
elementary  or  intermediate  subject  until  it  has  been  satis¬ 
fied.  The  other,  to  set  apart  a  portion  of  the  credit  now 
allowed;  and  this  method,  on  the  whole,  seems  preferable 
if  it  is  feasible.  It  would  be  equitable  in  the  case  of  the 
Elementary  Requirement  to  allow  one-half  unit  for  the  three 
parts  of  the  oral  test,  one  and  one-half  units  for  the  rest 
of  the  examination.  In  the  Intermediate  Requirement 
it  is  more  difficult.  We  could  not  deal  with  smaller  frac¬ 
tions  than  one-half,  and  to  divide  the  unit  equally  between 
the  two  parts  of  the  examination  would  misrepresent  their 
relative  place  in  the  preparatory  curriculum.  The  proper 
way  would  be  to  add  a  half-unit  making  the  total  credit 
for  Intermediate  French  or  German  one  and  one-half 
units,  but  this  would  necessitate  increasing  the  Admission 
Requirement  to  15  units  in  the  case  of  candidates  offering 
those  subjects  because  an  increase  of  the  present  proportion 
of  credit  for  modern  languages,  even  tho  it  were  purely 
nominal,  would  not  be  tolerated.  And  any  attempt  to 
tamper  with  the  established  14V2  units  would  nip  the  plan 
before  it  could  bud.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  in  the  case 
of  the  Intermediate  Requirement  the  Oral  Test  had  better 
be  made  an  integral  part,  unfortunate  as  it  might  be  to 
have  the  double  system  of  credit.  The  number  of  inter¬ 
mediate  candidates  would,  of  course,  be  much  smaller. 

There  are  some  details  of  administration  which  will 
suggest  themselves  when  the  plan  is  put  into  operation, 
but  I  believe  that  nothing  fundamental  has  been  overlookt 
in  this  outline.  The  division  of  subjects  or  the  postpone¬ 
ment  of  final  credit  involves  no  difficulties,  as  far  as  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  is  concerned  since 
it  merely  reports  grades  without  interpretation.  In  order 
not  to  complicate  the  issue  I  have  not  touched  upon  some 
possible  features  of  the  plan.  As  a  single  one  I  may  men¬ 
tion  the  possibility  of  having  the  candidate  submit  a  certi¬ 
fied  notebook  containing  exercises  in  dictation  and  repro- 
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duction,  analogous  to  the  notebook  submitted  in  the  labora¬ 
tory  sciences.  I  have  made  no  mention  of  extending  the 
Oral  Test  to  the  Advanced  Requirement  in  French  and  Ger¬ 
man,  as  could  readily  be  done,  with  some  suitable  modifica¬ 
tions.  And  I  have  not  included  Elementary  Spanish  in 
in  my  discussion  altho  it  might  ultimately  be  brought 
under  the  same  system. 

Nearly  six  years  ago  a  special  committee  of  the  Columbia 
College  faculty  was  appointed  to  confer  with  a  selected 
group  of  representative  teachers  on  the  relations  of  the 
college  and  the  secondary  schools.  This  conference  con¬ 
sidered  the  admission  requirements  in  certain  subjects 
among  which  were  French  and  German.  The  secondary 
teachers  of  these  languages  were  unanimous  in  urging 
that  an  individual  Oral  Test  be  included  in  the  examination. 
It  was  agreed  that  “much  of  the  efficiency  of  modern  lan¬ 
guage  teaching  depends  upon  oral  practise,  yet  the  teacher 
is  loath  to  use  any  time  for  an  exercise  not  immediately 
pertinent  to  the  preparation  for  entrance  examinations.” 
Since  1908  considerable  progress  in  oral  training  has  been 
made  by  the  secondary  schools  in  New  York  City  and  vi¬ 
cinity.  Quite  recently  the  State  Department  of  Education 
has  taken  steps  to  improve  this  part  of  the  modern  language 
instruction  in  the  schools  under  its  jurisdiction.  The 
Inspector  of  Modern  Language  Instruction,  I  understand, 
has  systematically  visited  the  high  schools  of  the  state 
to  ascertain  at  first  hand  whether  the  pupils  are  receiving 
proper  oral  drill  and  whether  the  teacher  is  qualified  to 
conduct  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come  for  the 
colleges  to  support  the  effort  which  the  secondary  schools 
have  inaugurated  and  to  emulate  this  effort  in  their  own 
curriculums.  Action  by  this  Association  looking  toward 
the  establishment  of  an  Oral  Test,  even  tho  only  a  few  of 
the  members  should  at  first  adopt  it,  would  insure  its  ulti¬ 
mate  general  adoption,  with  corresponding  progress  in  the 
attainment  of  a  practical  command  of  French  and  German 
by  the  learner  in  school  and  college. 

Wm.  Addison  Hervey 
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THE  NEW  UNIVERSITY 

Three-quarters  of  a  century  ago  neither  educators  nor 
public  found  in  American  institutions  of  higher  learning 
a  sotu-ce  of  great  perplexity.  From  siuroundings  similar, 
in  numbers  few,  studying  subjects  identical,  living  to¬ 
gether,  sitting  down  thrice  daily  to  the  same  table,  knowing 
intimately  each  other  and  their  preceptors,  the  students 
of  an  average  American  college  were  little  more  than  a 
scholastic  family,  of  which  instructors  no  less  than  the 
students  themselves  were  members.  The  total  number 
of  college  students  in  the  United  States  was  little  larger 
than  the  number  who,  during  the  current  college  year,  will 
register  in  any  one  of  a  score  of  great  present-day  institu¬ 
tions.  No  college  in  the  country  had  a  total  enrollment 
nearly  equal  in  number  to  any  such  institution’s  present 
freshman  class.  A  small  knot  of  students,  housed  in  a 
single  building — lectme  rooms,  laboratories,  dining-halls, 
dormitories  under  a  single  roof — made  up  the  typical  col¬ 
lege  of  that  day.  Its  discipline  comprized  little  outside 
of  the  “humanities.”  Its  attitude  toward  the  sciences 
a  contemporaneous  catalog  of  what  is  now  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  universities  on  the  globe  well  illustrates:  “Lectures 
in  botany  will  be  given  at  such  hours  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  regular  work  of  the  students.”  For  support  the 
college  was  dependent  upon  the  capricious  good-will  of 
churches  or  private  benefactors;  students,  faculty,  and  con¬ 
stituents  very  frequently  hved  upon  a  common  level  of 
poverty.  The  intimacy  of  the  college  community  was  per¬ 
sonal  as  well  as  scholarly;  the  college  was  but  an  enlarged 
home.  Even  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century  institutions  were  relatively  few  in  which  professor 
and  student  did  not,  in  the  course  of  the  latter’s  four  years 
within  the  cloister  walls,  become  intimately  acquainted, 
and  in  which  faculty  members  and  college  president  were 
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not  able  in  large  degree  to  replace  the  missing  home  influ¬ 
ence,  and  become  to  their  students  very  much  as  Socrates 
to  the  youth  of  Athens. 

In  this  period  college  training  was  not  a  common  pos¬ 
session,  nor — especially  in  the  newer  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try — was  it  always  regarded  as  a  thing  in  its  possessor’s 
favor.  Itself  narrow,  its  field  of  utility  was  correspond¬ 
ingly  so.  Today,  however,  all  phases  of  American  life 
are  rapidly  passing  into  the  control  of  college-bred  men. 
Even  more  than  ever  they  fill  the  “learned  professions.” 
They  have  gone  into  industry;  they  are  behind  the  desk 
and  in  the  shops  and  laboratories  of  every  industrial  con¬ 
cern,  large  or  small,  in  the  country.  True,  many  of  our 
“captains  of  industry”  are  self-made;  but  their  successors, 
and  those  successors’,  lieutenants  thruout  the  field  of  in¬ 
dustry,  will  be  university  products.  Of  college  graduates 
in  the  business  world,  it  has  been  said  that  ninety  per  cent 
“make  good”  as  against  not  more  than  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  their  non-college  competitors.  To  satisfy  our¬ 
selves  that  college  and  university  men  are  in  the  forefront 
of  political  warfare  we  need  only  remember  the  most  re¬ 
cent  presidential  campaign,  in  which  Yale,  Princeton  and 
Harvard  sponsored  the  three  leading  candidates.  In  the 
Sixty-second  Congress  sixty-one  of  our  ninety-two  senators 
were  college  graduates;  so  were  two  hundred  and  fifty-four 
of  our  three  hundred  and  ninety-one  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Take  the  most  perfunctory  sort  of  index  of  success — 
recognition  in  Who's  who.  Of  those  represented  in  the 
latest  edition  57.89  per  cent  are  college  graduates,  71.1 
per  cent  have  attended  a  college  or  university.  In  the 
light  of  the  fact  that  college  graduates  form  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  population — probably  there  are  not  more 
than  three  hundred  thousand  living — these  figures  are  even 
more  significant.  Statistics  compiled  from  the  1903  edi¬ 
tion  of  Who’s  who  show  that  while  about  one  in  every 
1628  non-college  men  attains  recognition  in  the  volume, 
about  one  in  41  college  men  is  listed  there.  In  other 
words,  the  college  graduate’s  chances  of  paying  for  the 
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privilege  of  mention  in  the  “index  of  greatness”  are  about 
forty  times  as  great  as  the  chances  of  his  non-college 
rival.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  college  or  university  man 
is  preeminently  the  “man  of  the  hour.” 

Not  only  the  activity  and  success  of  college  graduates, 
but  also  the  growth  of  the  institutions  themselves  shows 
the  magnitude  which  higher  education  has  recently  assumed. 
In  1830,  as  President  Thwing  of  Western  Reserve  has  pointed 
out,  there  were  in  the  entire  population  about  thirty-two 
hundred  persons  for  each  college  student.  By  1890  this 
ratio  had  become  one  in  about  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty. 
Today,  if  census  returns  merit  belief,  there  is  one  college 
or  university  student  in  each  group  of  four  hundred  fifty 
or  five  hundred.  In  1890  the  total  population  was  four 
and  one-half  times  as  large  as  in  1830;  the  number  of  college 
students  was  more  than  ten  times  as  large.  Since  1890 
our  population  has  increased  approximately  one-half, 
while  the  number  of  college  students  has  quadrupled,  per¬ 
haps  quintupled.  Today,  as  against  the  forty-six  thousand 
of  1890  and  the  four  thousand  of  1830,  there  are  attending 
American  institutions  of  higher  learning  more  than  two 
hundred  thousand  young  men  and  women.  In  the  larger 
institutions,  where  numbers  have  in  many  cases  increased 
far  more  rapidly  than  the  means  of  handling  them,  this 
astounding  increase  has  been  especially  marked.  Com¬ 
pare  a  few  of  the  total  attendance  figures  for  1891  with  those 
for  the  end  of  1912: 


1891  1912 

California .  780  6817 

Chicago .  744  (1892)  6506 

Columbia .  1753  9597 

Cornell .  1390  4802 

H  arvard .  2271  5045 

Illinois .  387  5200 

Michigan .  2420  5620 

Minnesota .  1002  6953 

Nebraska .  570  3657 

Ohio  State .  305  3928 

Pennsylvania .  i579  5100 

Syracuse .  649  3530 

Wisconsin .  966  5748 

Yale .  1477  3263 
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Some  of  the  great  American  institutions  own  property 
and  have  at  their  disposal  incomes  which  might  excite  the 
envy  of  a  railroad  or  a  trust.  In  1910  the  total  income  of 
American  colleges  and  universities  was  over  seventy  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars.  These  institutions  control  productive 
funds  amounting  to  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
millions,  and  own  buildings  and  equipment  worth  a  quarter 
of  a  billion  more.  In  1910  their  libraries  contained  over 
fourteen  million  volumes. 

True,  the  small  college  still  exists;  its  contribution  to 
the  store  of  knowledge  and  to  the  life  of  the  nation  is  no 
less  valuable,  perhaps  more  valuable,  today  than  it  was 
seventy-five  years  ago.  The  small  college,  however,  is  no 
longer  the  typical  American  institution  of  higher  learning. 
In  the  public  press,  in  the  popular  mind,  in  every  quarter 
where  the  term  “student”  has  any  current  meaning  it, 
with  its  dozen  instructors  and  handful  of  students,  has 
been  replaced  by  the  great  state  or  endowed  university, 
with  hundreds  of  teachers  and  thousands  of  students, 
with  rights,  liabilities,  and  functions  as  varied  and  as 
complex  as  those  of  any  other  great  public  service  cor¬ 
poration.  In  this  newer  college  community  neither  chief 
executive  officer  nor  faculty  member  can,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  come  into  intimate  contact  with  more  than  a 
very  limited  number  of  students.  Even  in  the  classroom 
teacher  and  student  too  often  look  at  each  other  from 
either  side  of  an  impassable  gulf.  There  is  little  or  none  of 
the  old-time  intimacy  and  discipleship.  The  college  has 
ceased  to  be  a  home. 

In  a  word,  the  college  community,  once  a  small,  uniform, 
and  easily  approachable  body  of  learners,  has  become  a 
great,  heterogeneous  mass  of  American  youth,  coming  from 
every  sort  of  surroundings,  and  seeking  every  kind  of  bene¬ 
fits.  It  contains  elements  unheard  of  in  the  older  and 
more  secluded  college.  Education  is  no  longer  an  affair 
of  the  cloister;  it  is  an  affair  of  the  legislative  hall,  the 
market,  the  farm,  the  street.  Touching  externally  all 
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phases  of  life,  intra-institutional  life  is  correspondingly, 
and  increasingly,  complex.  Quite  aside  from  the  bene¬ 
fits  which  have  followed  the  evolution  of  the  present-day 
American  university  community,  many  a  municipality 
faces  governmental  problems,  and  many  a  community 
social  problems,  less  grave  than  those  which  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  a  great  university  must  work  out.  What,  then, 
has  been  the  effect  of  this  recent  educational  expansion, 
upon  the  relations  of  students  to  the  faculty,  to  each  other, 
to  the  society  upon  which  the  university  is  dependent? 

In  the  first  place,  the  rapid  growth  of  the  university 
community  has  hindered  and  in  many  instances  well-nigh 
destroyed  communtiy  of  interest  within  the  institution 
itself.  A  happy  family,  a  united  and  unified  community, 
in  which  there  were  no  interests  but  common  interests, 
in  which  teachers  and  students  lived,  worked,  and  starved 
together:  this,  as  we  have  seen,  the  college  once  was.  In 
the  larger  institutions,  as  the  student  body  increased  in 
size,  the  college  ceased  to  be  a  boarding-school ;  for  the  most 
part  it  abandoned  its  dormitories;  in  many,  perhaps  in 
most  cases,  it  made  no  effort  to  provide  “college  homes” 
or  to  hold  the  community — students  and  faculty — to¬ 
gether  as  a  unit.  Woodrow  Wilson,  as  president  of  Prince¬ 
ton  University,  exprest  it  well: 

“The  college  having  determined,  wisely  enough,  not  to 
be  any  longer  a  boarding-school,  has  resolved  itself  into  a 
mere  teaching  machine,  with  the  necessary  lecture  rooms 
and  laboratories  attached  and  sometimes  a  few  dormi¬ 
tories,  which  it  regards  as  desirable  but  not  indispensable, 
and  has  resigned  into  the  hands  of  the  undergraduates 
themselves  the  whole  management  of  their  life  outside  the 
classroom;  and  not  only  its  management  but  also  the  set¬ 
ting  up  of  its  machinery  of  every  kind — as  much  as  they 
please — and  the  constitution  of  its  whole  environment,  so 
that  teachers  and  pupils  are  not  part  of  one  university 
body  but  constitute  two  bodies  sharply  distinguished — 
and  the  undergraduate  body  the  more  highly  organized 
and  independent  of  the  two.” 
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In  this  highly  organized  student  society  the  student  Hves 
his  real  life.  Between  it  and  the  faculty  mutual  distrust, 
misunderstanding  and  lack  of  sympathy  form  a  veritable 
Chinese  wall.  In  it  the  real  business  of  the  faculty,  and  nom¬ 
inally  the  real  business  of  the  entire  university  community, 
namely,  the  curriculum,  becomes  less  and  less  a  real  issue, 
and  more  and  more  an  incident,  often  a  disagreeable  inci¬ 
dent,  to  be  avoided  if  possible,  and  forgotten  as  soon  as 
may  be. 

In  this  separate  student  state  the  most  conspicuous 
feature  is  probably  the  student  social  organization. 
Whether  this  organization  be  a  club,  a  class  society,  or  a 
fraternity,  the  tendency  in  all  institutions  having  such  so¬ 
ciety  systems — which  means  practically  all  the  institutions 
in  the  country — is  toward  a  still  closer  segregation  of  stu¬ 
dents,  a  still  more  rigid  line  of  division  between  student 
body  and  faculty.  Due  less  to  anything  inherent  in  such 
organizations  than  to  the  fact  that  their  real  place  in  the 
university  community  has  not  yet  been  determined,  this 
tendency  to  make  them  an  end  rather  than  a  means  of 
university  life  may  easily  neutralize  all  the  benefits  they 
are  otherwise  capable  of  conferring. 

Even  more  than  organized  social  groups,  student  “ac¬ 
tivities”  are  responsible  for  this  separation  of  student 
body  from  faculty,  this  diversion  from  the  curriculum  of 
student  interest  and  attention.  In  this  separate  under¬ 
graduate  hfe  students  have  built  up  a  whole  system  of 
athletic,  literary,  oratorical,  dramatic,  journalistic,  musical, 
political,  and  social  activities,  which  not  only  absorb  most 
of  the  attention  of  the  student  body,  but  the  management 
of  which  takes  most  of  the  time  and  energies  of  the  best 
men  in  the  universities.  To  quote  President  Wilson 
again:  “The  side  shows  are  so  numerous,  so  diverting — 

so  important,  if  you  will — that  they  have  swallowed  up 
the  circus,  and  those  who  perform  in  the  main  tent  must 
often  whistle  for  their  audiences,  discouraged  and  humil¬ 
iated.” 
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In  themselves  these  activities  may  be  harmless,  even 
beneficial;  that  they  constitute  a  permanent  threat  to  uni¬ 
versity  efficiency  would  be  the  last  assertion  of  anyone 
familiar  with  American  student  life.  At  the  best,  however, 
they  afford  their  participants  nothing  more  nor  better 
than  a  small  amount  of  the  practical  training  which  the 
curriculum  can  not  give ;  they  are  in  no  sense  of  the  word 
discipline,  and  lacking  that  quality,  are  no  legitimate  part 
of  the  real  work  of  an  institution  which  must  train  spe¬ 
cialists  for  fields  in  which  talent,  without  intensive  training, 
is  useless.  To  be  any  sort  of  an  answer  to  the  universal 
twentieth-century  demand  for  experts,  the  degree  must 
stand  for  more  than  four  years  spent  in  managing  class 
elections  or  financiering  class  enterprises. 

A  second  result  of  university  evolution  is  a  corollary  of 
the  first.  Lack  of  community  of  interest  between  students 
and  faculty  means  also  lack  of  solidarity  in  the  student 
body  itself.  Between  student  groups,  the  impalpable  an¬ 
tagonism  between  the  faculty  and  student  body  becomes 
jealousy,  bickering,  clash  of  interest,  open  hostility.  Too 
often  such  mistaken  individualism  makes  the  student  body 
not  a  unified  whole  but  a  collection  of  groups,  not  a  com¬ 
monwealth  but  a  confederacy,  its  real  motive  force  not 
school  patriotism  but  gang  spirit.  Now,  confederation  may 
not,  under  right  circumstances,  be  a  bad  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  nor  the  worst  means  of  holding  together  groups 
which  have,  or  ought  to  have,  common  interests.  Its 
necessary  basis,  however,  is  a  relinquishment  of  individual 
wants  in  favor  of  common  needs;  and  in  many  typically 
heterogeneous  university  communities,  the  noise  of  civil 
conflict  is  altogether  likely  to  drown  out  any  demand  for 
such  relinquishment,  or  for  any  other  form  of  united  com¬ 
munity  action.  In  other  words,  the  student’s  primary 
interests  come  to  be  not  his  institution’s  interests  but  the 
interests  of  his  organization  or  faction.  Group  member¬ 
ship  becomes  primary,  university  citizenship  secondary. 
Student  sentiment  lacks  a  common  focus.  Obviously, 
this  is  a  warped  estimate  of  the  group’s  function,  a  mis- 
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taking  of  means  for  end.  Just  as  the  university  itself,  when 
it  fails  to  fit  into  and  serve  the  larger  life  of  society,  is  a 
colossal  waste  of  social  energy,  so  student  enterprises  and 
student  organizations,  when  they  fail  to  dovetail  into  the 
larger  fife  of  the  university,  are  worse  than  useless.  To 
be  a  useful  university  citizen,  to  comprehend  the  institu¬ 
tion’s  and  his  own  relation  to  the  society  he  and  it  should 
serve,  the  student  must  be  in  it  and  of  it,  not  merely  regis¬ 
tered  for  a  few  of  its  classes,  and  living  the  larger  and  more 
interesting  part  of  his  life  outside  of  it. 

The  removal  of  the  old  boarding-school  restraint  has 
brought  with  it  another  tendency,  noticeable  in  all  large 
educational  institutions,  noticeable  in  any  body  of  young 
men  and  women  suddenly  left,  without  much  government, 
to  their  own  devices.  It  is  easy  for  faculty  disciplinarians 
to  refer  to  university  students  as  “responsible  university 
men;”  unfortunately  for  the  accuracy  of  this  definition, 
however,  it  has  little  apphcation  to  seventeen-year-old 
high  school  graduates,  for  the  first  time  freed  from  the 
leading-strings  of  home.  The  lack  of  responsibility,  the 
careless  freedom,  the  easily-won  pleasures  of  undergraduate 
life  may  easily  lead  to  social  frivolity,  lowered  moral  stand¬ 
ards,  even  the  grosser  and  more  degrading  forms  of  immo¬ 
rality.  The  presence  in  the  universities  of  those  who  are 
there  with  no  particular  aim  outside  of  the  social  advan¬ 
tages  of  university  fife  is  for  American  educators  a  compli¬ 
cation  of  this  problem.  There  is  some  truth  in  Mr.  Owen 
Johnson’s  statement  that  our  colleges  are  becoming  “social 
clearing-houses.”  In  Germany,  after  a  year  or  so  of  idling, 
the. student  is  expected  and  himself  expects  to  “settle 
down;”  in  America  he  may  easily  waste  the  whole  four 
years  in  the  sort  of  idleness  which  is  the  forerunner  of  dis¬ 
sipation,  which  can  not  but  lower  or  destroy  his  future 
efficiency,  which  by  example  corrupts  the  atmosphere  for 
many  who  would  otherwise  take  a  sane  view  of  student 
duty  and  student  labor. 

With  still  another  tendency  the  mushroom-hke  growth 
of  the  twentieth  century  university  has  probably  little  to 
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do.  From  it  no  educational  institution,  however  large  or 
small,  however  new  or  old,  has  ever  been  free.  This  is  the 
tendency  to  lose  contact  and  interaction  with  society, 
with  those  who  support  the  university,  with  those  whose 
servant  it  should  be.  Someone  has  said  that  the  univer¬ 
sity,  like  other  institutions  a  part  of  whose  function  is  the 
conservation  and  transmission  of  the  heritage  of  the  past, 
tends  to  become  static,  and  detached  from  the  surround¬ 
ing  currents  of  social  life.  Of  this  there  could  be  no  better 
example  than  the  attitude  of  the  old-school  educators 
toward  the  new  scientific  and  “practical”  discipline.  The 
value  of  this  university  function — the  conservation  of 
social  strength — no  one  can  gainsay.  But  with  our  store¬ 
house  locked  we  shall  starve  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  We 
must  have  a  fountain  as  well  as  a  reservoir  of  truth.  As 
the  late  President  Harper  visualized  it,  the  university 
should  be  the  prophet,  the  priest,  and  the  philosopher  of 
democracy;  the  university’s  problems  and  democracy’s 
problems  are  identical. 

Too  often  the  university  teacher  is  inspired  by  no  such 
vision  of  the  university’s  social  duty.  If  there  is  lack  of 
sympathy  between  education  and  “the  masses,”  such  lack 
is  due  less  to  the  masses’  attitude  toward  education  than  to 
education’s  attitude  toward  the  masses.  Too  many  pro¬ 
fessors  forget  that  they  live  in  the  twentieth  century,  for¬ 
get  their  obligation  to  the  grimy  multitude  upon  whose 
shoulders  they  stand.  To  those  whose  nostrils  daily 
breathe  the  atmosphere  of  learning  and  academic  refine¬ 
ment  this  multitude  may  seem  an  ill-smelling  and  unsightly 
mass ;  upon  this  mass,  none  the  less,  the  university  rests, 
and  those  who  think  their  house  better  than  its  foundation 
will  never  make  the  mass  less  ill-smelling  or  unsightly. 
Too  often  the  university  graduate  himself  disowns  his  al¬ 
legiance  to  those  for  whose  service  he  should  have  been  pre¬ 
paring,  those  to  whom  he  owes  his  education,  the  people 
to  whom,  whether  it  be  public  or  private,  the  institution 
must  go  for  support.  Too  often  the  only  apparent  object, 
of  university  training  seems  to  be  to  enable  its  possessor 
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to  “get  a  better  job”  than  he  could  have  obtained  without 
it;  too  often  the  university,  even  the  people’s  university, 
is  but  an  exalted  and  dignified  business  college.  Too  often 
neither  faculty  nor  graduates  have  any  conception  of  the 
needs  and  hopes  of  the  great  mass  of  humanity. 

In  answer  to  the  very  obvious  query  as  to  what  can 
be  done  to  mitigate  these  tendencies  in  university  develop¬ 
ment,  and  without  any  accompanying  claim  to  originality, 
the  following  suggestions  are  submitted: 

1.  The  adoption  of  a  “college  home”  policy. 

2.  Reconstruction  of  the  machinery  of  student  affairs. 

3.  Direct  and  responsible  supervision  of  student  wel¬ 
fare  and  morals. 

4.  Encouragement  of  undergraduate  interest  in  political 
and  other  public  affairs. 

Such  “college  homes”  as  now  exist  are  of  two  types: 
the  dormitory,  housing  large  numbers  of  students  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  building;  and  the  fraternity  or  club  house,  housing  ten, 
fifteen,  twenty,  twenty-five — rarely  more  than  thirty — 
students.  Institutions  formulating  their  college  home 
policy  can  adopt  either  of  the  two.  In  most  instances 
the  decision  will  probably  be  mainly  a  matter  of  cost.  For 
and  against  both  types  much  can  be  said;  in  terms  of  com¬ 
parison,  however,  practically  the  limit  of  comment  is  that 
the  dormitory  has  the  advantage  of  bringing  large  num¬ 
bers  together  in  a  common  home  and  around  a  common 
board,  with  the  disadvantage  of  becoming  too  like  a  bar¬ 
racks  ;  the  club  house  has  the  advantage  of  intimacy,  of  close 
association  of  younger  students  with  older,  and  its  disadvan¬ 
tage  in  the  danger  of  too  great  exclusiveness.  The  latter 
has  a  warm  advocate  in  Professor  Birdseye,  to  whom  also 
we  owe  the  coinage  of  the  term  “college  home.”  Com¬ 
parisons  of  the  overhead  cost  per  student  have  never  been 
worked  out.  Precedent,  of  course,  favors  the  dormitory 
system.  Such  a  system  could  easily  include  provision  for 
the  maintenance  within  the  larger  dormitory  of  congenial 
groups.  The  real  essential  in  any  system,  however,  whether 
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it  be  one  of  large  dormitory  buildings  or  one  of  smaller 
homes  grouped  into  a  university  colony,  is  that  the  uni¬ 
versity  shall  be  the  students’  home,  that  the  university 
community  shall  not,  at  six  o’clock  every  evening,  break 
up  into  five  hundred,  a  thousand,  two  thousand,  five  thou¬ 
sand  scattered  fragments. 

To  those  who  contend  that  any  such  policy  is  mistaken, 
and  that  the  university,  that  its  students  may  live  the  life 
of  the  people  in  school  as  well  as  out,  should  encourage  or 
compel  them  to  lodge  among  the  families  of  the  university 
town,  we  may  answer,  first,  that  such  a  student-lodger 
sees  little  if  any  of  the  real  life  of  the  people,  and  second, 
that  in  the  university  community  itself  there  is  sufficient 
variety  of  type,  could  the  student  but  come  into  contact 
with  it,  to  give  him  the  best  sort  of  social  education.  Not 
more  of  the  society  of  a  landlord  whom,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  he  sees  only  when  rent  is  due  and  payable, 
but  more  of  the  society  of  his  fellow-students,  and  especially 
of  those  of  his  fellow-students  whom,  unless  the  university 
itself  is  his  home,  he  will  never  see,  is  what  the  student 
needs.  The  knowledge  of  practical  affairs  which  college 
graduates,  as  a  class,  notoriously  lack,  he  can,  to  be  sure, 
obtain  from  the  city’s  offices  and  machine-shops  and  pack¬ 
ing-houses,  and  the  university  should  by  all  means  send 
him  there;  but  his  home,  his  laboratory  of  democracy, 
should  be  not  the  college  town,  which  views  him  as  a  com¬ 
bined  nuisance  and  source  of  revenue,  but  the  institution 
itself,  the  center  of  his  interests  and  affections.  To  estab¬ 
lish  college  homes,  and  insofar  as  possible  encourage  faculty 
members  to  build  their  own  houses  near  the  campus,  will 
be  to  give  the  student  at  least  one  basis  for  community  ac¬ 
tion,  and  surround  him  with  a  truly  democratic  atmosphere, 
in  which  many  of  the  inequalities  and  injustices  of  student 
life  can  be  wiped  out. 

Besides  centering  as  many  as  possible  of  the  student’s 
real  interests  about  the  university  campus,  we  should 
stengthen  and  improve  the  machinery  of  student  affairs. 
Today,  in  most  institutions,  there  is  some  selected  body 
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of  upper-classmen,  in  whose  hands  general  supervision  of 
matters  of  common  student  interest,  as  well  as  general 
custodianship  of  university  spirit  are  placed.  These  bodies 
are  in  the  main  self-perpetuating,  and  their  membership 
is  one  of  the  chief  goals  of  student  ambition.  Such  are 
the  celebrated  senior  societies  of  Yale,  after  which  societies 
in  many  other  institutions  have  been  patterned.  In  general, 
the  influence  of  these  bodies  is  good.  They  would  be  more 
responsible,  however,  and  at  the  same  time  administrative 
dealings  with  them  would  be  easier,  if  they  could  be  made 
somewhat  more  representative.  The  student  council  idea, 
adopted  in  several  institutions,  is  a  good  one.  The  senior 
society  might  form  the  senior  membership  of  the  council, 
leaving  the  lower-class  members  to  be  elected  by  the  stu¬ 
dents;  or  the  whole  council,  including  the  honor  of  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  senior  society,  might  be  made  elective. 
Separate  class  organizations,  which  have  Httle  value  in 
institutions  in  which  seniors  and  freshmen  register  for 
the  same  courses,  and  in  which  the  class  no  longer  stands 
for  anything  vital,  we  might  well  abandon,  leaving  to  the 
council  or  senate  the  entire  management  of  matters  of 
general  student  interest.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  where, 
as  in  the  student  body,  there  is  httle  if  any  real  authority, 
complex  organization  is  superfluous;  it  is  also  true  that 
final  responsibility  for  university  welfare  rests  not  upon 
students  but  upon  faculty  and  administrative  officials. 
That  student  enterprises  are  a  valuable  and  certainly  very 
vital  part  of  university  education  today,  however,  is  equally 
true.  Were  students  to  feel  that  responsibility  for  the 
good  conduct  of  such  enterprises  rested,  thru  their  repre¬ 
sentatives,  upon  themselves,  direction  of  student  affairs 
would  assume  an  altogether  new  definiteness  and  responsi¬ 
bility.  At  the  same  time  a  board  of  student  directors 
would  furnish  the  faculty  and  administration  with  the  best 
possible  means  of  guiding  without  ordering,  of  influencing 
without  hurting  that  of  which  the  student,  in  his  dealings 
with  the  professor,  is  sometimes  unusually  careful — his 
dignity. 
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Along  with  reorganization  of  student  government  should 
go  an  overhauHng  of  student  activities.  Manifestly  time- 
wasting  activities  the  university  should  discourage  and  if 
necessary  summarily  stop.  Worth-while  activities  it  should 
correlate  within  the  university  departments  to  which 
they  are  most  closely  alHed.  This,  in  the  case  of  debate, 
oratory,  Hterary  and  journalistic  activity,  music,  and  the 
like,  many  institutions  have  already  done.  By  rewarding 
distinction  with  college  credit  the  institution  can  do  much 
to  reconcile  the  student’s  nominal  life  with  his  real 
one. 

Housing  such  enterprises  under  a  common  roof — a  stu¬ 
dent’s  building  of  the  student’s  own — would  make  them 
matters  of  university  rather  than  of  mere  individual  or 
group  concern.  Where  there  is  a  “student  union,’’  to  which 
all  students  are  eligible,  as  at  Harvard  and  some  other  uni¬ 
versities,  its  headquarters — if  it  can  find  money  for  a  build¬ 
ing  of  its  own — makes  the  best  possible  center  of  under¬ 
graduate  activities.  Assigning  student  hobbies,  like  stu¬ 
dent  homes,  a  definite  place  in  the  university  scheme  will 
at  least  make  them  matters  of  common  student  interest 
rather  than  means  of  exploiting  fellow-students. 

Supervision  of  student  welfare  means  simply  that  the 
institution  must  assume  some  responsibility  for  the  moral 
results  of  four  years  within  its  walls.  This  it  can  do  first, 
by  giving  emphasis  to  the  ethical  content  of  the  ciuriculum ; 
second,  by  “straight-from-the-shoulder’’  lectures  on  ethics 
and  hygiene,  given  by  the  sort  of  men  in  whom  the  aver¬ 
age  university  student  can  be  expected  to  trust  and  beheve ; 
third,  by  more  careful  supervision  of  student  homes ;  fourth, 
by  the  employment  in  every  institution  of  a  responsible 
and  earnest  but  sympathetic  and  broad-minded  man 
whose  special  business  it  shall  be  to  keep  in  touch  with  stu¬ 
dents  and  their  affairs.  The  third  measure  means,  per¬ 
haps,  more  faculty  interference  with  organization  affairs 
than  members  of  student  organizations  will  welcome;  there 
seems,  however,  to  be  no  other  way  to  correct  youthful 
irresponsibility  in  financial  and  ethical  matters.  By  re- 
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quiring  men’s  as  well  as  women’s  clubs  and  fraternities 
to  employ  a  matron  or  house-mother,  some  institutions 
have  obtained  good  results.  The  number  of  universities 
to  adopt  the  fourth  measure,  and  include  in  their  faculties 
an  official  known  as  the  dean  of  men  or  adviser  to  men, 
is  increasing,  and  will  continue  to  increase.  The  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  such  an  office  depends  entirely  upon  its  holder. 
A  hypocrite  or  prude  can  do  the  institution  and  its  stu¬ 
dents  great  harm;  the  right  man  can  bring  health  and 
sanity  into  the  daily  life  of  the  student  body,  and  save  a 
prodigious  amount  of  social  waste. 

In  this  connection  the  religious  denominations  are  doing 
an  interesting  and  valuable  work.  Many  of  them  now  em¬ 
ploy  student  pastors  whose  parishioners  are  university 
students  of  like  religious  faith.  Another  very  potent  in¬ 
fluence  is  that  of  the  Christian  Associations,  which,  like  the 
denominations,  deserve  unlimited  praise.  That  the  uni¬ 
versities  can  rely  upon  either  associations  or  denomina¬ 
tions  for  the  moral  welfare  of  the  rank  and  file  of  students, 
however,  is  very  doubtful.  We  may  as  well  face  the  fact 
that  the  average  university  student  is  not  open  to  approach 
upon  the  rehgious  side,  and  no  religious  appeal  can  be  as 
effective  as  mere  suggestion  from  those  who  are  willing  to 
meet  him  upon  his  own  ground. 

Besides  making  student  homes,  student  government, 
student  activities,  and  student  morals  matters  of  direct 
institutional  concern,  the  university  should  give  positive 
encouragement,  rather  than  neutral  toleration,  to  student 
interest  in  public  questions.  Of  this  encouragement  the 
most  obvious  means  is  the  curriculum,  and  in  few  institu¬ 
tions  nowadays  is  it  impossible  to  become  a  fairly  proficient 
theoretical  publicist.  Young  men  just  arriving  at  the  age 
of  political  responsibility,  however — and  especially  young 
men  of  whom  it  is  no  mere  commencement-day  clap-trap 
to  say  that  they  will  one  day  have  to  do  more  than  the 
average  citizen’s  share  of  political  duty — need  more  than 
merely  academic  participation  in  public  affairs.  Encour¬ 
age  them,  then,  to  form  active  political  clubs,  and  give 
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such  organizations  a  free  hand.  In  other  words,  let  the 
universities  revive  the  old  conception  of  free  speech,  and 
make  the  university  community  an  open  forum.  Few  uni¬ 
versities  encourage  or  even  permit  such  political  activity; 
why,  nobody  knows.  From  our  youthful  statesman,  as¬ 
suredly,  we  should  hear  some  scatter-brained  opinions;  for 
time,  also,  the  free  expression  of  such  opinions  might  pro¬ 
voke  hostility  from  the  men,  the  measures,  or  the  interests 
discust.  Nevertheless,  the  university’s  constituency  would 
be  the  gainer  in  university  graduates  trained  in  the  institu¬ 
tion  itself  to  participation  in  public  affairs,  and  any  execu¬ 
tive  who  should  give  student  efforts  free  rein  an  enlightened 
public  opinion  would  rapidly  vindicate.  “There  is  alto¬ 
gether  too  little  enthusiam  for  ideal  ends — wise  or  foolish — 
among  our  college  students,”  Professor  Cattell,  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  once  said.  “On  the  continent  they  are  the  radicals 
and  revolutionaries;  here  they  are  too  often  the  premature 
club  men.” 

That  university  students  should  become  radicals  and 
revolutionaries  may  not  be  necessary;  but  that  they  should 
know  the  life  of  their  times  and  feel  deeply  their  obliga¬ 
tion  to,  and  duty  toward,  the  society  which  has  paid  for 
their  education  certainly  is  necessary.  “Are  the  universities 
turning  out  this  kind  of  citizen,  or  not?”  is  the  question 
upon  the  answer  to  which  depends  American  society’s 
ultimate  judgment  upon  the  value  of  higher  education. 
Certainly,  then,  the  connection  between  the  student’s 
understanding  of  community  action  while  in  college  and 
his  efficiency  as  a  community  servant  after  he  leaves  it  is 
a  very  real  and  vital  one.  When  the  interests  of  stu¬ 
dent  and  teacher  are  one,  when  the  interests  of  student 
and  student  are  one,  when  the  interests  of  student  body 
and  society  are  one,  when  the  university  community  is  a 
substantially  accurate  miniature  of  society  itself — then, 
and  not  until  then,  will  the  university  be  the  laboratory 
of  progress  and  enlightenment,  wherein  we  shall  see  these 
secrets  revealed.  Then  to  the  new  university  shall  be 
given  undisputed  guardianship  of  the  field  of  knowledge. 

Anan  Raymond 
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THE  DETERMINANTS  OF  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY 

Four  sharp  distinctions  are  fundamental  for  course-of- 
study-making :  Between  (i)  knowledge  and  power,  (2) 
specific  and  general  usefulness,  (3)  general  education  and 
specialization,  and  (4)  essential  and  optional  material. 
The  first  three  represent  all  possible  forms  of  usefulness. 
The  fourth  results  from  the  measurement  of  relative  use¬ 
fulness.  If  by  reducing  each  of  the  three  to  its  simplest 
terms,  usefulness  is  made  definite;  if  a  valid  test  is  pro¬ 
vided  which,  by  measuring  relative  usefulness  for  all  three, 
discriminates  between  what  is  so  essential  that  it  must  be 
compelled  of  all  learners,  and  what  must  be  represented 
to  all  but  left  to  the  option  of  each,  course-of-study-making 
can  become  a  science. 

KNOWLEDGE  EDUCATIONAL  ONLY  THRU  FIVE  FORMS  OF 
FORMAL  ACTIVITY 

As  education  depends  upon  the  retention  of  experience, 
and  the  control  of  new  experience  thru  activity  which  has 
been  given  continuity  and  dominance  by  the  old,  knowledge 
in  the  educational  sense  means  an  idea  or  activity  in  the  re¬ 
lationships  in  which  it  is  retained  by  the  learner,  and 
power,  the  resulting  forms  of  self-activity  which  form 
or  control  his  future  experience. 

Now,  our  every-day  experience  furnishes  us  with  the  fate 
of  all  presentations  from  the  standpoint  of  retention,  whether 
we  gain  them  in  school  or  out.  Most  of  them  are  forgotten 
altogether,  except  thru  vague  impressions  they  leave  be¬ 
hind.  Some  of  them,  usually  in  the  form  of  new  words, 
are  barely  held  in  mind,  in  some  partial  or  accidental  re¬ 
lationship;  about  others,  many-sided  associations  gradually 
gather,  differing  in  individual  learners  with  varying  inter¬ 
ests,  experience,  mood  and  circumstances,  but  resulting  in 
fuller  ideas,  information  and  mental  interconnection.  Still 
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others,  definitely  and  certainly  retained  in  specific  rela¬ 
tionships,  take  the  form  of  habit  and  systematic  knowledge. 
A  few,  general  enough  to  be  found  in  other  fields  than  that 
in  which  they  are  acquired,  are  more  or  less  generally  ap¬ 
plied  in  other  fields.  All  knowledge  gained  in  school,  or 
out,  is  retained  either  in  forgotten  relationships,  in  single 
or  partial  relationships,  in  varying  and  many-sided  relation¬ 
ships,  in  definite  and  certain  relationships,  or  in  relationships 
general  enough  to  be  found  in  various  fields  of  experience. 

The  usefulness  of  knowledge  as  a  means  to  power  or  men¬ 
tal  training,  consists  solely  in  its  contribution  thru  these 
five  sets  of  relationships  in  which  it  is  retained  to  five  cor¬ 
responding  forms  of  formal  activity.  Forgotten  rela¬ 
tionships  result  in  impression,  which  cumulatively  develops 
permanent  interests,  tastes,  ideals  and  points  of  view. 
Single  or  partial  relationships  for  vocabulary  thru  the  par¬ 
tial  concepts  by  which  most  words  and  ideas  are  held  in 
mind;  many-sided  relationships  bring  about  an  intercon¬ 
nection  of  ideas  which  constantly  reassociates  them  in  new 
and  varying  connections.  Definite  and  certain  relation¬ 
ships  result  in  specific  discipline  in  the  sense  of  habit  and 
system,  while  a  relationship  general  enough  in  its  form 
may,  under  favorable  conditions,  bring  about  a  general 
discipline  or  application  which  carries  ideas  over  into 
branches  of  knowledge  and  fields  of  experience  other  than 
those  which  have  developed  them. 

Even  with  analysis  as  rough  as  this,  the  strength  and 
weakness  of  present-day  mental  training  stand  revealed. 
For  the  growing  many-sidedness  and  vocabulary  which 
constitute  its  strength  in  elementary  education,  Herbar- 
tianism  is  only  partially  responsible.  The  multiplication 
of  children’s  books  and  periodicals,  storytelling,  the  phono¬ 
graph  and  the  mechanical  piano  player,  the  moving  pic¬ 
ture  show,  the  improvement  in  methods  of  instruction 
which  gives  the  pupils  of  the  first  school  grade  a  half  dozen 
readers  in  place  of  one  all  tend  to  vocabulary  expansion 
and  information-getting,  with  a  consequent  mental  inter¬ 
connection,  widely  varying  in  the  case  of  each  pupil. 
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In  the  general  college  course  this  many-sidedness  is  threat¬ 
ened  by  an  overspecialization,  which  excludes  it  from  es¬ 
sential  domains  of  knowledge  and  experience.  Partly 
thru  the  elective  system,  partly  in  reaction  from  it,  partly 
as  a  concession  to  vocational  specialization,  but  even  more 
largely  thru  the  influence  of  graduate  school  training  upon 
college  teaching,  a  tendency  to  concentration  upon  a  few 
academic  subjects  has  set  in,  which  is  more  of  a  menace 
to  democratic  culture  than  the  old  classical  course  itself. 

If  the  mastery  of  mathematics  and  the  ancient  languages, 
as  elementary  wholes,  long  required  of  all,  involved  the 
certain  memorizing  of  technical  details,  useless  both  in 
every-day  life  and  to  habit  formation,  it,  at  the  same  time, 
compelled  moral  and  intellectual  habits  which,  if  not  eco¬ 
nomically  ensured  elsewhere,  can  not  be  bought  too  dear. 
If  limitation  of  culture  to  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin 
literatures  made  it  aristocratic  and  excluded  it  from  broad 
fields  of  modern  thought  and  experience,  it  ensured  more 
many-sided  contact  with  the  spiritual  inheritance  of  the 
race  than  either  the  elective  system  of  the  more  persistent 
academic  specialization  being  seized  upon  as  its  antidote. 

The  most  serious  weakness  of  present-day  education 
on  the  side  of  neutral  training  is  its  failure  to  compel  what 
is  most  useful:  its  lack  of  persistency  in  the  development 
of  tastes  and  ideal  thru  cumulative  impression,  its  lack  of 
the  drill  and  continuity  adequate  to  the  building  up  of 
permanently  essential  habit  and  system,  its  failure  to  en¬ 
sure  the  conditions  favorable  to  general  application;  and 
even  in  the  individual  and  varying  selection,  necessarily 
left  to  each  learner,  from  the  material  not  made  certain 
by  drill — its  failure  to  so  limit  and  control,  that  what  is 
relatively  most  useful  is  given  the  greatest  likelihood  of 
survival. 

In  course-of-study-making  at  least  three  facts  concern¬ 
ing  power  or  mental  training  must  be  held  in  mind:  First, 
all  vaguer  terms  and  generalizations  regarded  as  essential 
to  mental  development  can  either  be  reduced  to  one  or  more 
of  these  five  forms  or  result  from  them. 
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Second,  all  five  forms  must  be  considered  in  determining 
the  usefulness  of  material  in  any  branch  of  knowledge  or 
any  phase  of  preparation  for  life. 

Third,  no  one  of  the  five  forms  can  be  fully  developed 
by  any  one  branch  of  knowledge  and  some  can  result  only 
from  the  partial  use  of  all.  Cumulative  impression  is 
mainly  dependent  upon  an  emotional  form  of  expression 
which  is  strongest  in  nature,  literature,  music  and  art; 
while  vocabulary  and  varying  interconnection,  as  the  Her- 
bartians  have  long  demonstrated,  result  from  the  correla¬ 
tion  of  essential  parts  of  all  branches  of  knowledge.  Specific 
discipline  can  be  developed  by  any  subject  that  ensures 
habit  and  system,  but  general  discipline  or  application  can 
not  fully  result  without  the  varying  interconnection  which 
comes  from  the  study  of  the  more  general  phases  of  all 
subjects.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  which  assumption 
is  more  stupid — that  any  subject  which  ensures  habit  and 
system  is  useful  regardless  of  its  specific  usefulness,  when 
so  much  of  habit  and  system  is  incapable  of  general  applica¬ 
tion;  or,  that  mere  many-sidedness  of  knowledge  ensures 
application,  in  the  absence  of  the  thoro  drill  and  never- 
ending  review  which  must  build  up  the  habit  and  system 
useful  enough  and  permanent  enough  to  be  applied. 

ALL  FIVE  FORMS  OF  FORMAL  ACTIVITY  CAN  BE  SPECIFICALLY 
OR  GENERALLY  USEFUL 

The  second  fundamental  distinction  necessary  to  course- 
of-study-making  is  between  general  and  specific  usefulness: 
that  is,  between  “mental  training,”  “general  knowledge,” 
“discipline”  or  “culture,”  and  direct  and  definite  prepara¬ 
tion  for  life.  While  direct  preparation  for  life  consists  in 
mental  training,  mental  training  does  not  necessarily  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  various  phases  of  life.  A  man  may  be  generally 
learned  or  intelligent,  but  immoral,  unhealthy,  industrially 
inefficient,  unsocial,  weak  or  dangerous  as  a  citizen,  and  ill 
prepared  for  the  right  enjoyment  of  leisure.  Indeed  the 
more  learned  and  intelligent  he  is,  the  greater  the  menace 
he  may  be  to  the  community  and  the  state.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  man  may  in  a  very  definite  and  certain  sense  be 
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prepared  for  every  phase  of  life,  and  at  the  same  time  be  a 
mere  creature  of  habit — unintelligent  in  his  action  and 
ignorant  of  all  that  he  has  not  put  to  specific  use.  In  either 
case,  every  step  in  his  education  has  resulted  in  one  or  more 
of  the  five  forms  of  formal  activity.  But  the  specific  use¬ 
fulness  that  prepares  for  life  involves  impression,  vocabulary, 
interconnection,  habit  and  application  that  are  definitely  and 
certainly  useful  to  religion  and  morality,  health,  industry, 
social  service,  citizenship,  or  individual  and  social  leisure. 
However  variously  we  phrase  it,  this  is  what  we  mean  by 
education  as  “adjustment”  or  the  “social  aim.”  While 
general  usefulness,  on  the  other  hand,  consists  of  mere 
multiplication  of  vocabulary  in  general,  all  possible  inter¬ 
connection  of  ideas,  knowledge  for  the  sake  of  knowledge, 
and  the  ideal  and  the  habits  of  some  academic  field  that 
may  or  may  not  carry  over  to  life. 

In  any  efficient  scheme  of  education  general  and  specific 
usefulness  must  supplement  each  other.  No  one  questions 
the  primary  necessity  of  direct  preparation  for  life,  but  we 
have  too  slowly  come  to  the  realization  that  the  school 
must  contribute  to  every  phase  of  it,  at  every  stage  of  de¬ 
velopment.  Because  of  the  lessening  educational  service 
possible  at  home  and  to  organized  industry,  because  the 
school,  legally  at  least,  reaches  all  learners  as  the  church 
can  no  longer  reach  them,  because  of  its  growing  efficiency, 
and  because  of  the  fact  that  as  a  democratic  institution 
its  instruction  is  accepted  as  a  universal  right,  it  is  being 
compelled  to  add  every  form  of  specific  training  to  an 
academic  learning  whose  general  usefulness  in  the  sense 
of  the  mastery  of  elementary  subjects  as  wholes  is  being 
seriously  questioned.  In  order  that  material  adequate  to 
the  effective  teaching  of  each  specific  educational  end  shall 
be  supphed,  the  details  within  each  branch  of  knowledge 
must  be  examined  with  a  view  to  their  relative  usefulness 
for  each  specific  end.  In  order  to  ensure  material  adequate  to 
the  development  of  each  form  of  formal  activity  in  its  general 
usefulness,  the  details  within  each  branch  must  be  examined 
with  a  view  to  their  general  as  well  as  their  specific  worth. 
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No  detail  of  knowledge  is  educationally  useful,  which 
does  not  further  one  or  more  of  the  five  forms  of  formal 
activity  in  either  a  specific  or  a  general  usefulness. 

It  is  readily  apparent  that  the  most  useful  details  are 
those  that  add  to  definite  and  specific  usefulness  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  general  usefulness.  But  there  are  generally  use¬ 
ful  facts  that  have  no  specific  value  except  for  academic 
specialization,  and  specifically  useful  details  that  have  no 
general  value  either  within  or  without  the  field  in  which 
they  are  taught.  Every  detail  within  each  of  these  classes 
will  be  included,  or  excluded,  either  on  account  of  a  unique 
usefulness  which  nothing  else  can  supply  or  its  relative 
worth  as  compared  with  other  details. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  ABSURDITY  OF  SACRIFICING  THE  PARTIAL 
STUDY  OF  MOST  BRANCHES  TO  THE  EXHAUSTIVE 
STUDY  OF  THE  FEW 

Now  it  has  already  been  demonstrated  that  all  branches 
must  be  drawn  upon,  if  the  course  is  to  contain  all  that  is 
essential  to  the  five  forms  of  formal  activity  in  general. 
It  is  equally  true  that  all  the  branches  taken  together  will 
fail  to  contribute  any  more  material  than  is  essential  to 
specific  preparation  for  some  of  the  various  phases  of  life, 
and  that  each  will  contribute  relatively  useful  material 
to  preparation  for  one  or  more  phases. 

Nothing,  then,  can  be  more  obvious  than  the  incon¬ 
ceivable  folly  of  substituting  the  exhaustive  study  of  a  few 
branches  as  elementary  wholes,  with  their  great  mass  of 
relatively  useless  details,  for  the  partial  study  of  all  branches 
in  general,  confined  to  the  relationships  most  useful  in  both 
the  specific  and  general  sense.  Yet  this  is  the  absurd  basis 
on  which  the  course  of  study  is  at  present  organized.  A 
fallacious  seeking  after  thoroness  in  the  sense  of  exhaus¬ 
tive  detail,  for  the  sake  of  discipline,  has  defeated  its  own 
purpose.  The  thoroness  that  truly  makes  for  discipline 
is  repetition  adequate  to  the  mastery  of  a  few  essential  re¬ 
lationships,  persistent  continuity  of  instruction  necessary 
to  their  permanent  retention,  and  the  cumulative  associa¬ 
tion  of  the  material  favorable  to  their  general  application. 
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At  best,  from  the  standpoint  of  discipline,  the  detailed 
study  of  some  one  elementary  science,  a  historical  period 
or  a  branch  of  mathematics,  to  the  exclusion  of  material 
infinitely  more  useful  contained  in  others,  ensures  a  few 
fixt  habits,  without  the  conditions  favorable  to  their  being- 
carried  over  to  other  fields  or  even  any  certainty  of  perma¬ 
nence  thru  continuity  of  instruction  and  relationship  to> 
every-day  life. 

Even  the  crudest  sort  of  pedagogical  analysis  reveals 
the  utter  weakness  of  a  high  school  course  that  teaches 
one  or  two  sciences  in  technical  and  insignificant  detail, 
to  the  exclusion  of  what  is  fundamental  in  all  others ;  algebra 
and  geometry  in  the  first  two  years  without  any  continuity 
of  instruction  to  keep  their  essentials  alive  until  they  are 
reviewed  in  the  fourth,  taken  up  again  in  college  or  for¬ 
gotten  altogether  in  life;  or  Greek  and  Roman  history, 
or  English  and  American  history  in  petty  detail,  in  place 
of  that  general  sequence  of  historic  periods  and  epochs 
which  assures  the  only  unique  contribution  made  by  his¬ 
tory  to  mental  training — the  great  mnemonic  system  thru 
which  all  ideas  belonging  to  the  past  can  not  only  be  re¬ 
membered,  but  placed  in  mental  proximity  with  others  to 
which  they  may  be  essentially  related. 

The  remedy  is  twofold:  First,  in  the  general  school 
course,  logical  thoroness  thru  the  mastery  of  a  few  subjects, 
as  detailed  elementary  wholes,  must  give  way  to  pedagogical 
thoroness  thru  the  partial  mastery  of  all  subjects  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  relative  worth  of  their  details  to  the  five 
forms  of  formal  self-activity,  both  in  their  general  useful¬ 
ness  and  in  their  specifically  useful  relationship  to  each 
phase  of  direct  preparation  of  life.  Second,  the  continuous 
review  and  cumulative  expansion  of  this  essential  material 
at  such  intervals  thruout  the  entire  school  course  as  are 
found  to  ensure  its  permanency  and  its  dominance. 

In  the  elementary  school  this  means  that  the  study  of 
the  most  useful  material  in  geography,  history  or  arith¬ 
metic  in  place  of  ending  with  the  grade  in  which  it  is  first 
mastered,  will  be  reviewed  and  broadened  at  gradually 
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increasing  intervals  thruout  the  entire  elementary  and  high 
school  course.  Probably  above  the  sixth  grade,  a  review 
period  each  week  for  each  subject  will  be  adequate,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  as  the  amount  of  material  accumulates, 
the  time  necessary  to  the  review  of  the  older  material  les¬ 
sens.  Determination  of  the  interval  effective  for  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  definite  relationships  is  one  of  the  most  important 
problems  for  experimental  pedagogy. 

In  the  high  school,  general  science,  general  mathematics 
and  general  history,  for  one  or  two  years,  will  be  followed 
by  review  courses  of,  say  a  period  a  week,  thruout  the  re¬ 
maining  school  years.  In  a  formal  program  such  studies 
in  their  initial  presentation  may  seem  superficial  and  as 
review  courses  attenuated,  but  they  are  infinitely  more 
thoro  in  the  sense  of  mental  training,  continuity  and  domi¬ 
nance,  than  courses  full  of  relatively  useless  details  that  are 
not  reviewed  at  all.  One  important  consequence  of  limit¬ 
ing  required  work  in  courses  such  as  these  will  be  more 
adequate  provision  for  speciahzation. 

THE  EXTENT  TO  WHICH  SPECIALIZATION  SHOULD  BE  PRO¬ 
VIDED  FOR  IN  THE  GENERAL  SCHOOL  COURSE 

In  fact,  the  third  distinction  fundamental  for  course-of- 
study-making  is  between  general  education  and  specializa¬ 
tion — between  the  material  that  is  presented  to  all  learners  in 
common,  and  that  presented  only  to  particular  individuals. 
Specialization  in  this,  its  true  meaning,  involving  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  qualitatively  different  material  to  chosen  indi¬ 
viduals,  adapted  to  their  varying  abilities,  interests  and 
vocations,  must  be  distinguished  from  quantitative  differ¬ 
entiation  made  in  the  proportionate  amount  of  material  pre¬ 
sented  to  so-called  bright  pupils  as  compared  with  those 
who,  for  any  reason,  are  incapable  of  learning  as  much; 
and  from  both  quantitative  and  qualitative  differentia¬ 
tion,  yet  to  be  discust,  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  presented  to  all  learners  in  common  can  not  be  made 
certain  to  all  thru  drill,  and  therefore  must  be  left  to  the 
varying  retentiveness  and  interests  of  each  individual. 

Three  phases  of  speciahzation  must  eventually  be  pro- 
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vided  for  thru  the  school:  (i)  Early  opportunity  for 
specialization  according  to  individual  abilities  and  inter¬ 
ests;  (2)  inclusion  of  such  material  in  the  general  course 
of  study  as  will  keep  the  door  open  to  the  commoner  forms 
of  specialization  possible  later  on;  (3)  provision  for  spe¬ 
cialization  with  vocational  intent  above  the  sixth  or  the 
eighth  school  years.  Adaptation  to  the  social  and  economic 
needs  of  different  communities  in  course-of-study-making 
will  be  brought  about  thru  provision  for  these  three  forms 
of  specialization,  rather  than  thru  variation  in  what  is  most 
essential  to  general  mental  training  and  specific  prepara¬ 
tion  of  hfe  in  general.  It  will  also  be  provided  for  thru 
the  great  mass  of  optional  material  of  approximately  the 
same  relative  usefulness  from  which  selection  can  be  made 
from  the  standpoint  of  individual  abilities  and  community 
needs. 

Early  specialization  thru  special  aptitude  must,  in 
the  end,  be  made  possible  in  the  earliest  school  years,  either 
thru  provision  for  more  rapid  advancement  in  some  part 
of  the  general  course  of  study  than  in  others,  or  thru  as¬ 
signment  to  special  classes  where  instruction  is  given  in 
subjects  not  included  in  the  required  elementary  course: 
such  as  foreign  languages,  a  natural  science,  instrumental 
music,  stenography,  or  in  more  advanced  phases  of  any 
required  subject,  whether  it  is  mathematics,  literature 
and  composition,  or  drawing,  painting  and  manual  train¬ 
ing.  Such  work  as  this  will  either  continue  in  the  higher 
schools  as  academic  specialization,  or  merge  in  vocational 
specialization  at  some  point  above  the  sixth  school  year. 

The  inclusion  of  material  in  the  required  course  with  a 
view  to  keeping  the  door  open  to  future  specialization,  is 
especially  necessary  for  those  subjects  which  are  condi¬ 
tioned  by  a  certainty  and  persistency  in  habits,  tastes  and 
ideals,  or  a  cumulative  system  of  knowledge  and  experience. 
The  approach  to  some  speciahzed  subjects  is  kept  open 
thru  the  fact  that  the  general  course  itself  requires  all  that 
effective  specialization  must  presuppose.  This  is  probably 
true  of  the  esthetic  appreciation  basal  for  the  fine  arts, 
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and  of  fundamental  habits  essential  to  natural  science. 
But  for  those  branches  of  knowledge  where  the  course 
required  of  all  learners  in  common  fails  to  ensure  all  that  is 
preliminary  to  future  speciahzation,  opportunity  for  early 
specialization  can  not  be  safely  counted  upon  to  ensure  it. 
Individual  interests  and  abilities  are  often  late  in  revealing 
themselves,  and  occasionally  late  in  development.  Some 
material,  therefore,  must  be  included  in  the  general  course 
wholly  with  a  view  of  keeping  the  door  open  for  future 
specialization — at  least  for  those  subjects  such  as  mathe¬ 
matics  and  the  languages,  that  lead  the  way  to  a  variety 
of  occupations  or  avocations.  For  example,  utilitarianism 
in  the  narrow  sense  has  gone  too  far  with  its  elimination 
from  arithmetic  of  all  complex  problems  and  operations, 
and  all  causes  or  explanations  of  rules  and  principles  that 
afford  no  aid  to  practical  appHcation.  Perhaps  the  most 
fundamental  conditions  to  success  in  mathematical  special¬ 
ization  are  the  feeling  of  confident  willingness  and  the 
habit  of  persistency,  in  the  face  of  complex  mathematical 
difficulty,  and  the  rational  attitude  of  mind  due  to  the  con¬ 
sciousness  that  every  mathematical  process  and  judg¬ 
ment  has  a  necessary  reason  behind  it.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  either  a  complex  solution  or  the  definite  cause  of  each 
operation  or  principle  should  be  remembered,  but  only 
that  they  should  be  experienced  often  enough  to  ensure 
an  attitude  of  mind.  All  that  ideal  require  is  adequate 
repetition  of  impressions  extending  thru  long  periods  of 
time,  frequently  combined  with  an  utter  forgetfulness  of 
most  of  the  experiences  thru  which  the  impressions  have 
been  gained.  This  is  not  due  to  the  cumulative  knowledge 
and  gradually  developing  system  of  habits  and  judgments 
necessary  in  arithmetical  reasoning,  mainly  useful  thru 
their  own  definite  retention  thru  drill  and  review  rather 
than  impressions  which  they  leave  behind.  Here  useful¬ 
ness  to  future  specialization  must  be  very  great  and  the 
necessity  for  cumulative  development  thru  a  long  period 
of  time  certainly  demonstrated,  before  material,  other¬ 
wise  of  little  worth,  can  be  required  in  the  general  course. 
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But  the  usefulness  of  any  material  is  greatly  increased, 
if  to  specific  usefulness,  general  usefulness,  or  both,  is  added 
usefulness  from  the  standpoint  of  future  speciahzation ; 
and  each  subject  must  be  investigated  to  determine  the 
specialized  material  useful  enough  to  parallel  or  be  included 
in  the  general  course. 

THE  DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  ESSENTIAL  AND  OPTIONAL  USE¬ 
FULNESS  FUNDAMENTAL  FOR  COURSE-OF-STUDY-MAKING 

The  contrast  just  made  between  the  forgotten  experience 
adequate  to  ideals  and  the  specific  retention,  essential  to  a 
cumulative  system  of  habits,  involves  the  fourth  and  most 
fundamental  distinction  necessary  in  course-of -study-mak¬ 
ing — between  essential  and  optional  material:  between  the 
material  which  must  be  certainly  memorized  and  persis¬ 
tently  retained  by  all  learners  in  common  on  account  of 
its  supreme  usefulness,  and  the  material  which,  while  pre¬ 
sented  to  all  alike,  will  be  variously  retained  and  associated 
by  different  individuals  according  to  their  native  retentive¬ 
ness,  innate  abilities,  past  experience  and  immediate  in¬ 
terests.  Much  of  the  past  discussion  has  been  planned 
to  make  this  less  familiar  distinction  definite,  apparent  and 
compelling. 

Each  of  the  five  phases  of  formal  self-activity,  whether  de¬ 
veloped  on  account  of  its  specific  or  general  usefulness  to 
all,  or  its  usefulness  in  specialization,  requires  in  its  develop¬ 
ment  some  relationships  which  have  been  definitely  and 
certainly  mastered;  that  is,  habit  in  the  broad  sense  of 
definite  and  necessary  relationships  conditions  all  the  others. 
Cumulative  impression  must  center  about  a  permanent 
idea  or  activity,  and  is  greatly  furthered  if  it  is  transformed 
into  an  emotional  center  thru  certainly  and  permanently 
associating  with  it  one  or  two  exceptionally  emotional  in¬ 
cidents  or  experiences.  Vocabulary  expansion  and  mental 
interconnection  are  immensely  aided  thru  the  earliest 
practicable  memorizing  of  general  terms  and  groups  of 
ideas  that  tend  to  reach  out  after  others.  General  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  fundamentally  useful  idea  depends  not  only  upon 
the  many-sided  interests,  vocabulary  and  interconnection. 
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thus  ensured,  which  makes  it  possible  to  apply  it  to  any 
experience,  but  its  firm  retention  in  the  relationship  that 
makes  it  a  useful  habit  and  in  the  most  general  form  in 
which  it  can  be  usefully  appUed;  such  specific  centering  of 
cumulative  impression  upon  it  will  emotionahze  it  and 
create  a  permanent  desire  to  apply  it;  such  definite  as¬ 
sociation  with  it  of  vocabulary  and  interconnection  most 
many-sided  related  to  it  as  will  tend  to  make  its  application 
probable  in  every  field  in  which  it  ought  to  be  appKed; 
and  in  the  case  of  ideas  that  are  supremely  useful,  a  further 
system  of  habits  and  knowledge  that  ensures  all  remaining 
conditions  favorable  to  their  application.  That  is,  general 
application  is  far  less  dependent  upon  the  specific  system 
peculiar  to  mathematics,  a  language  or  a  science,  than  to  a 
specific  pedagogic  system  definitely  planned  to  ensure  it. 
No  matter  how  mechanical  the  drill  or  slavish  the  imita¬ 
tion,  if  it  is  necessary  to  the  building  up  of  the  systems  of 
knowledge  and  habits  essential  to  these  five  forms  of  formal 
self-activity,  it  constitutes  the  most  direct  and  certain 
road  to  the  intellectual  freedom  which  they  alone  can  en¬ 
sure. 

Logically  opposed,  but  educationally  complementary 
to  this  essential  material  which  must  be  made  as  certain 
and  continuing  as  possible  for  all  learners,  is  the  optional 
material  which,  tho  presented  to  all  learners,  will,  thru 
the  very  absence  of  adequate  drill,  be  variously  retained  and 
associated  by  each  individual.  It  is  just  as  necessary  edu¬ 
cationally  that  each  learner  will  vary  n  the  experiences 
that  are  creating  cumulative  impression,  the  relationship 
in  which  a  developing  vocabulary  is  held  in  mind,  and  the 
many-sided  associations  which  bring  about  completeness 
of  mental  interconnection,  as  it  is  that  all  learners  shall  be 
compelled  to  possess  the  definite  and  unvarying  relation¬ 
ships  that  are  generally  most  useful  in  developing  vocabulary 
and  interconnection,  and  specifically  most  useful  either  to 
specialization  or  to  morality,  health,  industry,  social  ser¬ 
vice,  citizenship,  individual  leisure  and  social  intercourse. 

Essential  material  is  limited  in  quantity,  both  by  the  fact 
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that  relatively  few  details  are  so  highly  useful  that  they 
must  be  required  or  compelled,  and  by  the  limited  amount 
of  memorizing  and  review  possible  for  each  individual  and 
for  the  majority  of  individuals.  It  is  the  uniform  element 
in  the  course  of  study,  almost  wholly  identical  for  all  locali¬ 
ties  and  individuals,  for  the  make  of  ensuring  to  all  not 
only  the  common  essentials  of  specific  preparation  for  a 
community  and  social  life  that  must  be  led  in  common, 
but  the  equally  common  elements  in  general  training  es¬ 
sential  to  individuality  and  specialization. 

Optional  material  exists  in  unlimited  quantity.  Every¬ 
thing  is  useful  to  some  one  or  other  some  time  or  other. 
Thru  it,  the  test  of  relative  worth  must  add  to  the  compul¬ 
sion  of  repetition,  the  compulsion  of  selection  anv.^  em¬ 
phasis.  While  each  individual  mind  will  freely  select 
from  the  optional  material  the  details  it  prefers  and  the  re¬ 
lationships  in  which  it  will  retain  them,  the  test  of  relative 
worth  should  prevent  the  presentation  of  any  material  that 
excludes  what  is  relatively  more  useful,  and  should  result 
in  such  emphasis  within  what  is  presented,  that  the  most 
useful  material  will  have  the  greatest  likehhood  of  being 
retained,  and  that,  in  material  equally  useful,  the  details 
which  have  the  greatest  likelihood  of  survival  and  perma¬ 
nence  will  be  most  likely  to  be  selected.  With  optional  ma¬ 
terial,  then,  uniformity  consists  not  in  identity  of  details, 
but  in  equality  of  worth.  Various  communities  may  have 
equally  useful  courses  of  study  and  various  individuals 
equally  useful  selections  from  them,  if  their  few  essential 
and  identical  details  are  retained  in  common  by  all  pupils 
thru  drill  in  the  specific  relationships  in  which  they  are 
most  useful,  and  if  the  optional  material  presented  in  each  to 
serve  the  same  educational  end  differs  in  everything  but 
its  relative  worth  to  that  end. 

THE  TEST  OF  RELATIVE  USEFULNESS  NECESSARY  TO  DISTIN¬ 
GUISH  ESSENTIAL  FROM  OPTIONAL  MATERIAL 

In  the  last  paper  read  before  the  Department  at  the 
Philadelphia  meeting,  a  test  of  relative  worth  was  presented 
in  technical  form  and  detail.  All  that  is  necessary  to  point 
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out  at  present  is  that  relative  usefulness  from  all  of  the 
points  of  view  analysis  yields,  can  be  measured  by  its 
many-sidedness  of  useful  relationship,  its  frequency  of  re¬ 
currence  in  useful  relationship,  and  its  inherent  sensational 
or  emotional  appeal. 

•  The  main  object  of  such  a  test  is  the  determination  for 
each  school  subject  and  educational  aim,  first,  of  the  de¬ 
tails  so  obviously  essential  in  some  definite  relationships 
that  their  permanent  mastery  must  be  compelled  by  drill; 
second,  of  those  so  low  in  their  relative  worth  that  they 
can  be  excluded  altogether ;  and  third,  of  those  lying  between 
these  two  extremes,  which  exist  in  such  variety  for  each  de¬ 
gree  of  relative  worth  that  it  does  not  matter  which  are 
chosen,  except  in  so  far  as  they  differ  in  relative  likelihood 
of  survival. 

While  exact  determination  is  unnecessary  for  each  of 
these  classes,  the  test  of  relative  worth  is  capable  of  the 
mathematical  expression  essential  to  scientific  exactness. 
Degree  of  emotional  appeal  can  be  measured,  the  number 
of  useful  relationships  possible  for  an  experience  counted, 
and  frequency  of  occurrence  estimated.  No  one  of  these 
tests  is  adequate  without  the  others.  Indeed,  a  few  things 
have  so  unique  a  usefulness  that  since  nothing  else  can 
take  their  place,  no  comparison  of  relative  values  is  necessary 
to  ensure  their  inclusion  in  a  course  of  study. 

IMMEDIACY  OF  USEFULNESS  DETERMINES  THE  STAGE  OF  DE¬ 
VELOPMENT  AT  WHICH  MATERIAL  SHALL  BE  TAUGHT 

The  most  serious  misuse  yet  made  of  any  of  these  fac¬ 
tors  is  thru  the  assumption  that  sensational  or  emotional 
appeal  should  determine  the  material  to  be  introduced  into 
the  course  of  study,  and  the  period  at  which  it  shall  be 
taught.  It  is  false  doctrine  to  proclaim — “Find  out  what 
interests  children,  and  you  know  what  to  teach;  find  when 
it  interests  them,  and  you  know  when  to  teach  it.” 

Essential  things  are  not  useful  because  they  are  inter¬ 
esting.  They  must  be  made  interesting  because  they  are 
useful.  The  true  basis  for  selection  at  each  stage  of  advance¬ 
ment  is  relative  usefulness  and  immediacy  of  usefulness. 
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That  is,  the  most  useful  material  should  be  taught  as  early 
in  the  grades  as  its  many-sidedness  and  recurrence  become 
in  part  immediate  for  the  learner,  and  always  early  enough 
to  ensure  the  time  necessary  for  its  mastery  before  its  many- 
sidedness  and  recurrence  begin  to  be  immediate. 

If  material  is  capable  of  expanding  vocabulary,  multi¬ 
plying  interconnection,  furthering  specific  usefulness,  or 
supplying  conditions  favorable  to  useful  application,  if  it 
gives  children  something  to  remember  by  and  think  with, 
compels  right  habits,  broadens  their  interests  and  develops 
their  ideals,  what  does  it  matter  whether  their  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  it  is  complete,  or  whether  the  time  when  its  educa¬ 
tional  usefulness  begins  coincides  with  the  time  when  it  can 
be  most  readily  developed  or  when  interest  in  it  is  natural 
and  spontaneous.  The  too  frequent  defect  both  of  the  so- 
called  spiral  method  in  the  elementary  school  and  the  text¬ 
book  prepared  by  the  specialist  for  high  school  or  college,  lies 
in  the  assumption  that  because  subject  matter  can  be  un¬ 
derstood  at  a  given  period  of  development  is  reason  why 
it  should  be  taught  there.  Equally  misguided  is  the  com¬ 
plementary  defect  of  insisting  on  immediate  fulness  of  com¬ 
prehension  for  all  ideas  that  are  to  be  taught.  It  has  mani¬ 
fested  itself  in  substituting  words  that  are  simple  in  the 
sense  of  having  few  associations,  for  words  that  can  not 
be  fully  comprehended  because  they  have  a  wealth  of  as¬ 
sociations  that  will  gradually  be  added  with  the  growing 
years.  It  teaches  island  and  volcano  in  the  first  school 
year  because  they  seem  objectively  simple,  in  place  of 
California,  and  New  Jersey,  which,  tho  objectively  complex, 
more  or  less  many-sidedly  recur  in  the  life  of  most  children. 
It  teaches  all  possible  combinations  which  can  result  in  the 
number  six  and  all  into  which  six  can  be  separated,  be¬ 
cause  six  is  objectively  smaller  than  the  subjectively  sim¬ 
pler  and  more  useful  decimal  concept  involved  in  ten 
times  six,  or  sixty  and  six,  or  sixty-six  and  one.  It  teaches 
Robinson  Crusoe  in  monosyllables  or  makes  an  objectively 
simple  phonetic  reader  instead  of  polysyllables  more  many- 
sided  and  recurring  in  child  life  outside  the  school.  It 
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substitutes  a  juvenilized  literature  that  is  fully  understood, 
and  at  least  the  effort  at  fulness  of  comprehension  of  Burke’s 
Conciliation  with  America  and  the  Merchant  of  Venice, 
for  a  far  more  partial  and  more  loving  comprehension  of 
what  is  noblest  and  most  impressive  in  every  field  of  litera¬ 
ture.  If  life  outside  were  not  less  simple  and  primitive 
that  some  culture  epochists  and  biologists  have  attempted 
to  make  life  within  the  school,  their  simple  schools  would 
make  simple  children.  Some  mental  development  that 
victims  of  over-simplification  have  gained,  has  been  in 
spite  of  a  simplified  school. 

To  this  misuse  of  comprehension  has  been  added  the 
misapplication  of  culture  epoch,  child  study  and  biology  in 
determining,  thru  natural  interest  and  points  of  readiest 
development,  what  shall  be  taught  in  the  various  grades. 
It  may  be  that  modern  flesh  creeps  at  the  touch  of  a  fur 
coat  because  antidiluvian  bodies  jumped  when  in  contact 
with  a  cave  bear,  and  that  children  successively  pass  thru 
the  same  stages  of  development  that  civilization  has  past 
thru,  but  this  is  no  reason  why  their  primers  should  con¬ 
tain  the  story  of  Ab  or  Before  Adam,  with  bloody  pic¬ 
tures  of  prehistoric  combat  between  man  and  beast,  or 
their  primary  arithmetic  should  fail  to  make  them  think 
by  means  of  the  simple  judgments  and  combinations  of 
judgments  which  must  become  habitual  thru  long  periods 
of  time  to  prepare  for  the  more  complex  reasonings  of  the 
grades  above.  Because  things  are  naturally  interesting 
or  ready  of  development  in  a  particular  school  grade  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  be  taught  there.  Because  they  re¬ 
spond  to  natural  interest  at  a  later  period  or  can  be  more 
readily  developed,  is  no  reason  why  their  teaching  should 
be  postponed.  At  best,  natural  interests  and  nascent 
periods  point  out  the  educational  line  of  least  resistance. 
But  it  can  be  followed  in  the  work  of  the  school  only  when 
they  make  easier  the  mastery  of  something  developed  not 
because  of  its  immediate  naturalness,  but  because  it  is 
immediately  useful.  Material  must  be  included  in  the 
course  of  study  in  the  order  of  its  relative  usefulness,  in 
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the  relationships  which  make  it  useful,  as  early  as  its  use¬ 
fulness  becomes  partially  immediate.  If  it  is  complex,  it 
can  be  partially  understood.  If  it  is  not  naturally  inter¬ 
esting,  it  can  be  made  interesting  thru  cumulative  im¬ 
pression  and  growing  interconnection. 

THE  SUCCESSIVE  STEPS  NECESSARY  IN  A  SCIENTIFIC  COURSE- 
OF-STUDY-MAKING 

With  the  completion  of  this  rough  analysis,  the  bases 
for  course-of-study-making  can  be  definitely  summarized. 
Whether  we  approach  the  problem  from  the  standpoint 
of  what  is  most  useful  within  an  academic  branch,  or  from 
what  is  most  useful  in  realizing  a  specific  educational  end,, 
the  procedure  is  the  same: 

(1)  Classification  of  all  useful  material  within  each  branch 
of  knowledge  into  what  definitely  furthers  cumulative 
impression,  vocabulary  development,  varying  interconnec¬ 
tion,  habit  and  system,  and  application. 

(2)  Its  further  division  into  (a)  what  is  specifically  use¬ 
ful  either  to  the  branch  as  a  specialty  or  (6)  to  a  particular 
phase  of  direct  preparation  for  life  and  (c)  what  is  generally 
useful  or  (d)  what  is  both  specifically  and  generally  useful. 

(3)  Its  classification  within  these  phases  and  divisions 
in  the  order  of  its  relative  usefulness  measured  by  its  possi¬ 
ble  many-sidedness,  recurrence,  and  sensational  and  emo¬ 
tional  appeal. 

(4)  Its  division  thru  its  many-sidedness  and  recurrence 
(a)  into  material  useful  only  to  the  specialist,  including  the 
specialist  whose  aptitudes  are  discovered  in  the  early 
school  years,  and  (b)  into  the  material  useful  in  general 
education,  including  what  is  essential  to  keep  the  way  open 
for  future  specialization. 

(5)  Its  distribution  among  the  grades  in  the  order  of  its 
relative  usefulness  as  it  becomes  partially  immediate — 
in  the  sense  both  of  immediate  many-sidedness,  recurrence 
or  emotional  appeal,  and  of  sufficiently  early  presentation 
to  ensure  the  drill  necessary  to  the  mastery  of  what  will 
become  many-sided  and  recurring  in  the  immediate  future. 

(6)  Its  division  within  each  grade  into  (a)  the  essential 
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material  so  exceptionally  high  in  its  immediate  usefulness 
as  to  be  made  certain  and  permanent  by  drill,  for  all  locali¬ 
ties  and  individuals,  and  (b)  optional  material  often  varying 
with  localities,  but  including  nothing  at  the  expense  of 
what  is  immediately  less  useful  and  emphasizing  what  is 
most  useful  and  has  exceptional  chance  of  siuwival. 

(7)  The  inclusion  in  essential  material  of  certain  details 
unique  in  their  usefulness,  regardless  of  their  relative  value — 
especially  from  the  standpoint  of  adequate  representation 
for  each  phase  of  specific  preparation  for  life. 

(8)  The  Hmitation  of  essential  knowledge  at  each  stage 
both  by  the  amount  that  can  be  newly  memorized  and  the 
gradually  accumulating  mass  of  essentials  already  memorized 
that  must  be  adequately  reviewed. 

(9)  Such  organization  of  the  material  so  selected,  classi¬ 
fied,  and  limited,  thru  textbooks  and  courses  of  study,  as 
will  make  possible  many-sidedness,  actual,  and  enstu-e  the 
system  both  essential  and  optional  that  results  from  the 
correlation  and  subordination  of  material  in  accordance 
with  its  relative  worth. 

The  science  of  coiu'se-of-study-making  is  no  simpler 
than  any  other  science,  no  less  technical.  Fundamental 
as  it  is  for  the  mastery  of  all,  why  should  it  be?  Analyses, 
resulting  as  this  has  resulted,  from  the  combined  efforts  of 
many  thinkers,  must  in  the  end  compel  the  agreement  of 
all.  There  is  one  compulsion  stronger  than  tradition  or 
authority,  before  which  individuahsm,  however  strongly 
intrenched  in  ideahsm  or  successful  practise,  has  always 
given  way:  and  that  is  the  compulsion  of  the  universally 
valid  fact  which  analysis  and  research  must  sooner  or  later 
reveal. 

A.  Duncan  Yocum 

University  of  Pennsylvania 


VI 

DISCUSSIONS 

THE  WOMAN  PERIL  IN  AMERICAN  EDUCATION 

If  the  present  writer  understands  the  question,  the  main 
contention  of  Admiral  Chadwick’s  article  on  The  woman 
peril  in  American  education  is  that  the  American  boy  who 
has  reached  the  age  of  puberty,  say  at  fourteen  years  of  age, 
needs  in  his  education  the  instruction  and  discipline  of  men. 
The  letter  of  Florence  H.  Hewitt  (Educational  Review, 
April,  1914)  with  characteristic  feminine  logic  carefully 
evades  this  main  contention  and  endeavors  to  throw  ridicule 
upon  irrelevant  details  by  a  series  of  false  reductions  to 
the  absurd. 

The  importance  of  the  “influence  of  the  mother  in  the 
home”  is  not  underestimated  by  those  sharing  Admiral 
Chadwick’s  views.  Up  to  the  age  when  the  sexes  differ¬ 
entiate  themselves  naturally,  that  is  as  long  as  the  boy 
and  girl  are  to  a  great  extent  sexless,  the  mother’s  influence 
is  naturally  paramount.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  fact,  however, 
in  every  normal  family,  that  from  the  critical  age  on  the 
boy  turns  naturally  to  his  father  for  guidance,  the  girl  to 
her  mother.  The  abnormal  families,  in  which  the  mother’s 
influence  is  too  long  continued  and  not  sufficiently  counter¬ 
acted  by  masculine  control,  are  notoriously  productive  of 
decadence  or  degeneracy. 

Men,  whether  “in  charge  of  our  educational  system”  or 
not,  are  not  “hopelessly  feminized,”  as  Miss  Hewitt  says. 
By  entrance  into  college  or  the  world,  or  both,  they  escape 
the  evil  influence  of  too  much  femininity,  but  by  escaping 
this  influence  earlier  and  at  the  suitable  age  they  would 
be  better  disciplined  for  their  life-work  and  would  show  a 
smaller  percentage  of  failures.  Moreover,  subjecting  a 
boy  to  the  discipline  and  instruction  of  his  father  and  of 
men  teachers  need  not  deprive  him  of  the  affectionate  care 
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of  his  mother  in  its  proper  sphere.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  will  be  enabled  to  escape  the  femininity  of  women  for 
whom  he  has  no  natural  affection  and,  in  general,  no  fear 
tempered  by  respect.  Thus  Miss  Hewitt’s  argument  from 
the  English  public  school  has  no  bearing  upon  the  case. 

It  may  be  said,  further,  that  even  if  “the  only  available 

men  .  have  been,  for  generations,  under  ‘woman 

tutelage,’’  still  they  are  better  than  unadulterated  femi¬ 
ninity  ;  and  each  generation  of  men  under  the  new  regime 
will  be  better  fitted  for  its  task.  It  is  no  argument  against 
the  substitution  of  men  for  women  teachers  of  boys  that 
the  available  men  are  below  the  “ideal  of  masculinity.’’ 
Must  women  teachers  for  girls  and  boys  be  discarded  be¬ 
cause  they  have  not  attained  the  ideal  of  femininity? — or 
perhaps,  for  mixt  classes,  an  ideal  of  hybrid  feminism  is 
to  be  preferred.  Nor  is  the  argument  of  increase  of  cost  a 
valid  one.  To  take  a  similar  case:  “Can  the  taxpayers 
and  voters  be  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  raising”  ten 
million  dollars  to  provide  a  living  wage  for  women  teachers? 
They  can  not.  Therefore,  according  to  Miss  Hewitt, 
provisions  of  a  living  wage  for  women  teachers  is  wrong. 
Possibly  it  is  because  “The  women  taxpayers”  argue  thus 
that  they  “have  no  vote.” 

Miss  Hewitt’s  weakest  argument,  if  it  may  be  so  called, 
is  in  the  latter  half  of  her  letter.  She  says  that  “on  the 
whole,  the  mother  has,  for  obvious  reasons,  more  influence 
than  the  father  in  the  education  of  the  sons,”  and  that  “the 

American  system  has . recognized  this  as  natmal, 

and  paralleled  it  in  the  schools  by  employing  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  women  teachers,”  to  which  it  may  be  rejoined 
that  the  first  statement  is  open  to  question,  that  even  if 
it  be  true,  the  reasons  therefor  are  not  obvious;  even  if  it 
be  both  true  and  obvious  it  is  not  necessarily  desirable; 
even  if  it  be  true,  obvious,  natural  and  desirable,  neverthe¬ 
less  that  is  no  reason  why  there  should  be  still  more  feminine 
influence  upon  the  boy  in  the  schools  from  women  who  have 
not  the  mother’s  personal  interest. 

The  masculine  mind  may  not,  as  Miss  Hewitt  suggests. 
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think  with  the  same  versatility  as  the  feminine,  but  at  least 
it  thinks  logically.  There  is  no  danger,  therefore,  that 
Admiral  Chadwick’s  article  will  lead  to  “sex  antagonism’’ 
on  the  part  of  men.  Because  of  his  conviction  that  men 
teachers  are  better  than  women  teachers  for  adolescent 
boys  no  man  will  be  led  to  antagonize  “the  sex.”  What 
effect  such  a  belief  on  the  part  of  men  will  have  upon 
the  feminists  it  is  impossible  to  predict. 

Admiral  Chadwick’s  article  will  not  cause  the  serious 
harm  that  Miss  Hewitt  anticipates,  especially  as  the  article 
does  but  give  expression  to  views  that  are  held  by  many 
who  are  interested  in  the  education  of  boys.  Dissatis¬ 
faction  with  the  employment  of  women  teachers  for  boys 
has  existed  for  years,  has  been  growing,  and  is  now  wide¬ 
spread.  The  chief  reason  why  women  have  not  before  now 
been  superseded  by  men  in  such  positions  is  the  cost.  Men 
teachers  being  worth  more,  must  be  paid  more,  and  it  is 
notoriously  difficult  to  make  a  community  pay  for  the  best 
education  as  long  as  a  makeshift  can  be  found  at  a  lower 
cost.  Leonard  M.  Passano 

Mass.  Institute  of  Technoeogy 
Boston 


IDOLA  LINGUARUM:  GREEK^ 

I  find  it  difficult  to  give  any  confident  advice  about  the 
teaching  of  Greek.  For  one  thing,  tho  I  have  taught 
Greek  for  over  twenty  years,  both  to  advanced  students 
and  beginners,  I  have  never  taught  schoolboys,  and  I  have 
hardly  ever  taught  people  who  took  Greek  only  under  com¬ 
pulsion  and  did  not  really  wish  to  learn.  And  I  fancy  it  is 
these  two  classes  that  raise  most  of  the  difficulties.  For 
another  thing — I  make  the  confession  Avithout  much  shame, 
tho  certainly  without  any  pride — tho  I  thoroly  enjoy  teach¬ 
ing,  and  especially  enjoy  teaching  beginners,  I  have  never 
found  it  possible  to  lay  down  any  rules  for  teaching  which 
were  not  mere  commonplaces.  I  would,  for  instance,  re¬ 
mind  a  teacher  that  if  he  is  not  interested  in  the  lesson 

1  Reprinted  from  the  London  Journal  of  Education. 
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he  can  not  expect  his  pupils  to  be  interested.  I  would 
advise  him  to  talk  about  the  subject  he  is  teaching  and  not 
about  other  subjects:  to  make  sure  that  his  pupils  can  hear 
what  he  says  and  see  what  he  writes,  and  even,  as  far  as 
possible,  understand  both. 

Going  to  somewhat  bolder  ground,  I  would  also  urge 
him,  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  get  his  pupils  to  cooperate 
with  him  in  the  work  of  puzzling  out  the  meaning  of  the  text 
they  are  reading.  There  is  always,  in  every  Greek  book, 
a  good  deal  that  is  either  puzzling  itself  or  else  suggestive 
of  problems  outside  itself.  Such  questions  must  be  handled 
with  tact;  but,  in  general,  I  would  say  that  to  ignore  this 
element  of  the  unsolved  may  lead  to  good  results  in  exami¬ 
nations,  but  in  other  respects  is  a  bad  mistake.  It  flattens 
a  subject  out,  reduces  it  from  a  living  pursuit  of  knowledge 
to  a  series  of  lessons  to  be  got  up  from  a  textbook.  The  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  unsolved  is  really  placed  in  Greek  texts  by  Prov¬ 
idence  for  the  express  purpose  of  exciting  the  interest  of 
clever  pupils  and  giving  them  something  to  pursue  and  find 
out,  instead  of  mere  masses  of  stuff  to  “do  right”  or  to 
“get  up.”  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  that  beginners,  or  even 
Honor  students  at  a  University,  should  be  confused  by 
lists  of  the  varying  views  of  eminent  scholars  on  difficult 
passages.  Such  a  process  only  gives  them  something  more 
— and  something  very  inferior —  to  “get  up.”  I  mean  that 
the  class  should,  within  limits,  be  kept  habitually  in  the 
state  of  searching  and  puzzling  things  out,  and  should  be 
given  a  reasonable  hope  of  now  and  again  being  able  to  help 
the  teacher.  I  find,  for  instance,  in  teaching  translation 
that  a  teacher  can  often  lead  an  interesting  competition  in 
getting  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  meaning  of  some  Greek 
phrase,  which  is  probably  untranslatable  in  the  end.  Pur¬ 
suing  it  and  approximating  to  it  is  a  fine  training  both  in 
thought  and  in  the  English  language,  and  it  certainly  keeps 
a  class  alive. 

But  these  are  things  that  every  good  teacher  knows. 
What  seems  to  me  to  be  chiefly  wrong  with  the  teaching  of 
Greek  at  present  is  this:  Greek,  as  a  subject  of  general 
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study,  is  conducting  a  retreat;  and  to  conduct  a  retreat  is 
said  to  be  the  most  difficult  operation  in  warfare.  It  is  so 
hard  to  go  back  and  back  without  being  demorahzed. 

To  take  one  question:  Many  schools  are  postponing 
the  age  for  beginning  Greek.  This  is  probably  right; 
but  it  implies  a  corresponding  increase  of  the  time  and  energy 
to  be  devoted  to  Greek  when  the  beginning  is  made,  and  the 
tendency  is  not  to  give  that  increase.  Quite  the  contrary. 
If  a  boy  is  made  to  begin  Greek  at  nine  or  ten  he  is  somehow 
hypnotized  into  a  behef  that  Greek  is — for  unanalyzed 
reasons — tremendously  important,  and  the  same  hypno¬ 
tism  affects  his  teachers.  If  an  enlightened  person  then 
appears  and  persuades  that  school  not  to  begin  Greek  till 
fifteen  a  contrary  hypnotism  takes  place.  There  is  a  vague 
feeling  that  after  all  Greek  is  rather  rot,  and  lots  of  fellows 
don’t  take  it  at  all.  And  when  the  boy  begins  his  Greek 
he  is  not  induced  to  put  into  the  work  that  full  vigour  of 
attention  which  the  difficult  language  really  needs.  He 
learns  languidly;  he  fails  to  understand  things;  he  is  bored 
and  stupid.  Then  he  discovers  with  exultation  that,  in 
being  bored  and  stupid,  he  is  doing  the  advanced  thing 
and  displaying  superior  intellect.  He  is  made  the  pet  of 
educational  reformers. 

Again,  there  is  a  reaction  against  the  minute,  narrow,, 
severe  scholarship  of  past  generations.  Boys  are  told  by 
the  Classical  Association  to  learn  their  Latin  Grammar 
thoroly,  but  to  read  Greek  chiefly  for  the  interest  of  the 
thought  and  the  beauty  of  the  literature.  Quite  a  possible 
plan,  if  carefully  worked.  But  the  first  effect  is  a  general 
relaxation  of  effort.  The  pupil,  boy  or  girl,  works  well  at 
Latin,  and  presumably  gets  out  of  it  the  results  that  hard 
study  will  generally  bring.  He  is  then  set  to  read  Greek — 
for  the  beauty  of  the  literature.  He  will  start  with  Xeno¬ 
phon.  Or,  no.  Since  Xenophon  is  not  remarkable  for 
concentrated  beauty,  he  is  set  at  once  on  to  the  Prometheus. 
That  ranks  among  the  world’s  greatest  poems;  that  will 
immediately  bring  him  to  his  reward.  He  finds  it  a  little 
hard;  let  him  use  a  crib.  The  crib  does  not  strike  him  as 
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especially  exquisite  in  its  language  or  its  thought.  Ah, 
but  let  him  read  the  original  aloud  and  feel  the  beauty  of 
the  sound  !  Unfortunately  he  can  not  read  it  aloud,  be¬ 
cause  he  knows  no  meter  and  no  quantities.  He  can  not 
pronounce  six  Greek  words  in  succession,  much  less  enjoy 
their  beauty.  And  to  write  verses  or  to  learn  a  little  metric 
.  .  .  who  in  these  days  would  dream  of  such  things?  He 
goes  back  to  the  crib.  He  can  reinforce  it  by  reading  bits 
of  the  Histories  of  Greek  literature  and  essays  by  J.  A  Sy- 
monds  or  Mr.  Mackail  or  Dr.  Verrall  or  myself  for  that 
matter.  He  can  not  read  the  Greek  books  themselves,  but 
he  can  read,  and  quote,  essays  about  the  books.  The  re¬ 
treat  on  these  lines  becomes  a  rout. 

What  is  the  remedy?  In  general  terms  it  is  to  determine 
clearly  what  positions  we  give  up,  and  what  positions  we 
mean  to  hold,  and  in  these  to  do  our  work  as  well  as  before 
or  better.  Of  course  there  must  be  many  different  stages 
of  Greek  scholarship,  from  the  Gaisford  or  Porson  Prize¬ 
man  to  the  working  man  who  has  learnt  a  little  Greek  in 
order  to  read  the  New  Testament,  or  the  student  of  liter¬ 
ature  or  philosophy  who  has  learnt  no  Greek  at  all,  but 
reads  Plato  or  Homer  in  a  translation.  And  every  stage 
can  be  highly  valuable;  it  all  depends  on  the  amount  of 
mental  effort,  of  accuracy,  and  hard-thinking  and  creative 
imagination,  that  is  put  into  it.  But  I  do  think  that,  in 
the  process  of  retreat,  the  demands  made  upon  the  teacher 
become  always  greater.  In  one  way,  indeed,  they  are  less. 
He  has  far  fewer  unwilling  pupils.  He  may  thank  Heaven 
for  that.  But,  in  general,  pupils  who  have  no  solid  ground¬ 
ing  in  the  language  are  far  more  dependent  on  skilled  guid¬ 
ance,  and  such  pupils  are  doubtless  on  the  increase,  especially 
among  those  classes  of  the  community  who  formerly  had 
no  chance  of  studying  Greek  at  all.  Such  pupils  misunder¬ 
stand  the  translation;  they  lay  emphasis  on  things  that  be¬ 
long  merely  to  the  translator ;  their  imaginative  background 
constantly  needs  filling  in.  It  is  a  great  help  in  a  class  of 
this  kind  if  they  just  know  enough  Greek  to  stumble  thru 
easy  sentences  with  a  dictionary.  Such  knowledge  does  not 
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directly  help  them  much,  but  it  enables  the  teacher  to  use 
more  effective  methods  of  explanation.  I  have  known  ex¬ 
ceedingly  good  work  done  in  a  Plato  class  of  this  sort. 

I  am  thinking  there  of  classes  outside  the  ordinary  curric- 
ulums  of  schools  or  universities.  For  those  inside,  the  de¬ 
mand  on  the  teacher  is  equally  great.  His  class  may  not 
know  their  accidence,  but  he  must.  His  class  ought  to 
know  their  syntax,  because  Greek  syntax  is  easy;  but  they 
probably  will  not,  and  he  must.  They  will  inevitably  be 
sloppy  in  their  translations;  he  must  be  exact.  He  must 
never  delude  himself  into  imagining  that  a  knowledge  of 
Latin,  or  a  pleasant  manner,  or  a  smattering  of  general 
culture,  will  enable  him  to  teach  Greek  without  knowing 
Greek.  And  of  course,  at  the  same  time,  he  must  have  his 
imagination  awake,  so  that  his  class  may  feel,  as  he  feels, 
that  they  are  studying  really  great  literature,  living  thought, 
or  curious  and  important  history. 

I  will  conclude  by  deahng  with  a  few  practical  questions. 
Verse  composition  is  being  dropt  far  and  wide.  I  am  sorry, 
because,  in  my  school-days,  verse- writing  was  one  of  the 
few  bits  of  artistic  work  which  a  boy  did  “on  his  own," 
and  my  impression  is  that  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  forms  most 
boys  specially  enjoyed  verses.  Still,  no  doubt  they  took  a 
vast  amount  of  time,  and  their  utility  is  not  easily  demon¬ 
strable.  They  must  go,  except  for  the  few  best  boys  and 
girls.  But  what  is  to  take  their  place?  The  answer  seems 
to  me  perfectly  clear.  The  learning  of  Greek  poetry  by 
heart  is  a  quite  serious  and  important  task.  The  poetry 
must  be  understood,  learned  and  recited,  and  false  quantities 
may  still  be  regarded  with  the  horror  which  they  inspired 
in  our  fathers.  One  of  the  main  reasons  for  learning  Greek 
is  to  enjoy  some  of  the  greatest  poetry  in  the  world,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  enjoy  such  poetry  if  you  cannot  in  imagina¬ 
tion  “hear"  it. 

Does  this  imply  that  we  must  teach  the  new  scientific 
pronunciation?  No.  Personally  I  rather  prefer  the  new 
pronunciation;  but  at  a  time  when  we  are  throwing  over¬ 
board  so  much  that  is  valuable,  I  doubt  if  we  can  afford  to 
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take  on  a  heavy  piece  of  additional  cargo.  As  far  as  the 
beauty  of  Greek  poetry  is  concerned,  it  seems  to  my  ear  to 
matter  little  which  scale  of  vowel-sounds  you  adopt,  as  long 
as  you  get  the  rhythm  right.  It  is  much  the  same  with 
Chaucer  or  with  Shakespeare.  It  matters  immensely  that 
you  should  pronounce  the  lines  so  that  they  scan  and  bear 
their  proper  rhythm ;  it  matters  comparatively  little  whether 
you  use  the  modern  English  vowel-scale  or  try  to 
restore  the  Middle- English  or  the  Elizabethan.  For  the 
same  reason  we  must  not  lay  much  stress  on  the  accents.  We 
do  not  pronounce  Greek  by  accent.  Those  who  try  to  do 
so  only  caricature  the  ancient  pronunciation  and  murder 
the  poetry.  I  should  not  mind  seeing  the  accents  dropt 
altogether. 

Even  prose  composition  is  being  dropt  and  will  be  dropt 
more.  I  love  teaching  Greek  prose  myself,  and  believe 
greatly  in  its  intellectual  value.  But  it  is  an  accomplishment 
for  the  few.  In  its  stead  we  must  insist  on  accurate  written 
translation.  The  present  standard,  even  of  the  best  schools, 
is  capable  of  great  improvement.  The  work  produced  by 
holders  of  classical  scholarships  in  Oxford  is  often  a  rough 
and  inexact  substructure  varnished  over  with  a  coat  of 
mechanically  ornamental  Enghsh.  When  I  speak  of  trans¬ 
lation  I  mean  careful  translation  into  prose.  I  do  not 
personally  think  that  translation  into  English  verse  is  a  good 
exercise  for  learners. 

To  take  another  question:  Fifty  years  ago  there  was,  I 
suppose,  a  dearth  of  English  books  about  Greek,  of 
commentaries  and  companions  and  introductions  and  hand¬ 
books.  Now  there  is  a  plethora  of  such  books,  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  a  large  number  of  them  are  pretty  poor. 
I  think  students  should  very  early  be  accustomed  to  puzzle 
out  a  plain  text  with  no  help  save  a  lexicon  and  a  good 
teacher.  At  the  same  time,  of  course,  they  should  also  read 
some  other  text  with  a  commentary,  and  it  is  very  important 
that  the  commentary  should  be  really  good.  It  is  no  waste 
of  time  for  a  sixth  form  boy  to  read  every  word  of  one  or  two 
good  commentaries.  It  is  one  of  the  necessary  ways  of 
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learning  to  understand  Greek.  As  to  the  plain  texts,  I  do 
not  believe  much  in  covering  a  great  deal  of  ground,  tho  I  do 
believe  in  looking  up  parallel  passages,  and  making  the  boys 
read  them  and  understand  what  they  are  about.  Classical 
study  must  always  be  intensive  study.  Otherwise  it  loses 
its  meaning.  And  I  have  often  found  .that  a  student  who 
has  read  a  book  rapidly  at  school  without  notes  or  without 
translating,  not  only  has  failed  to  understand  it,  but  has 
been  somehow  made  incapable  of  ever  doing  so — at  any 
rate  till  the  first  reading  has  been  wiped  out  of  his  mind. 
It  is  with  scholarship  as  with  poetry  or  religion:  nothing 
counts  unless  it  is  loved  and  understood. 

Gilbert  Murray 

Oxford  University 


THE  CARNEGIE  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  AD¬ 
VANCEMENT  OF  TEACHING 

EIGHTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  AND  OF  THE 

TREASURER 

The  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
contains,  as  is  customary,  the  President’s  report  on  the 
business  of  the  year,  a  discussion  of  current  educational 
problems,  a  necrology,  and  the  detailed  report  of  the 
Treasurer. 

The  President’s  summarization  of  the  finances  of  the 
Foundation  shows  the  total  of  the  General  Endowment 
fund  to  be  $14,075,000.  The  income  from  this  fund  during 
the  fiscal  year  was  $694,195.81;  and  the  expenditures 
$640,601.38,  of  which  $600,390.01  was  paid  in  retiring 
allowances  and  pensions,  and  $40,211.37  for  administration. 
Twenty-four  retiring  allowances  were  granted  during  the 
year  to  individuals  in  twenty-one  institutions,  together 
with  nine  widows’  pensions,  representing  a  total  grant  of 
$55,185.  The  allowances  and  pensions  in  force  at  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year,  amounted  to  no  less  than  403  in  number  with 
a  total  grant  of  $616,470.  One  new  institution,  the  Rens- 
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selaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  was  added  to  the  accepted 
list  during  the  year.  The  Institute,  according  to  the  Report, 
was  not  included  in  the  original  list  for  the  reason  that 
notwithstanding  its  high  standards  of  graduation,  it  had 
not  exacted  the  usual  entrance  requirements,  but  trusted  to 
the  rigid  enforcement  of  classroom  work  for  the  exclusion 
of  students  inadequately  prepared.  New  entrance  require¬ 
ments,  however,  went  into  force  in  1910  and  are  now  in 
full  operation.  The  Report,  in  welcoming  the  Institute 
into  the  list  of  accepted  institutions  of  the  Foundation,  calls 
attention  to  the  long  and  honorable  history  of  this,  the  oldest 
of  American  engineering  schools. 

An  important  amendment  was  made  during  the  year  to  the 
rules  for  the  granting  of  retiring  allowances  to  professors 
who  elect  after  the  age  of  sixty-five  to  continue  part-time 
work  on  diminished  pay.  Hitherto  the  retiring  allowance 
has  been  based  upon  the  average  salary  paid  for  the  last 
five  years  of  service,  the  effect  of  which  in  practise  was  to 
oblige  a  professor  either  to  continue  on  full  duty  or  to  retire 
altogether.  The  amendment  provides  that  in  case  the 
professor  agrees  with  his  institution  to  continue  after 
reaching  the  age  of  sixty-five  to  work  part-time  for  a  smaller 
salary,  he  may  do  so,  and  upon  his  retirement  his  allowance 
will  be  computed  upon  the  basis  of  the  last  five  years  of  full 
pay.  In  the  case  of  his  death  in  this  interval  his  widow’s 
pension  will  be  computed  in  the  same  manner. 

By  far  the  most  significant  event  of  the  year,  says  the 
Report,  is  the  establishment  as  a  separate  department  of  the 
work  of  the  Foundation  of  what  is  to  be  known  hereafter 
as  the  Division  of  Educational  Enquiry.  This  has  been 
made  possible  by  the  additional  gift  by  Andrew  Carnegie  of 
a  capital  sum  of  $1,250,000  to  be  held  as  a  special  fund, 
apart  from  the  general  funds  of  the  Foundation,  for  the  study 
of  education  and  educational  institutions. 

The  investigation  of  educational  conditions  is,  of  course, 
no  new  function  of  the  Foundation.  Before  the  trustees 
moved  to  procure  a  charter,  states  the  Report,  it  became 
evident  that  the  agency  created  to  carry  out  the  intentions 
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of  the  donor  of  the  fund  as  exprest  in  the  terms  of  gift,  in 
order  to  fulfill  its  true  function  of  a  pension  agency  must  at 
the  same  time  become  an  active  educational  agency. 
The  proposed  pensions  were  not  available  for  all  teachers, 
but  only  for  teachers  in  the  institutions  genuinely  engaged 
in  the  work  of  higher  education,  i.  e.,  universities,  colleges, 
and  technical  schools  of  college  grade,  and  it  immediately 
became  necessary  to  determine  as  a  fundamental  fact  which 
among  all  the  multitude  of  institutions  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  that  bore  these  names  and  assumed  such  rank 
were  those  that  were  really  entitled  to  consideration  at  the 
hands  of  the  Foundation.  What  this  actually  meant  was 
that  in  order  to  enable  the  Foundation  to  administer  its 
pension  fund  it  must  make,  as  a  necessary  part  of  its  work, 
a  careful  and  prolonged  study  of  professional  education,  of 
the  work  of  colleges  and  universities,  of  the  secondary  schools 
and  their  relations  to  the  colleges — in  fact,  of  educational 
conditions  as  they  exist  in  the  whole  territory  of  its  proposed 
activity.  The  foundation  has  undertaken  a  number  of  such 
studies,  the  results  of  which  have  appeared  in  the  annual 
reports  or  in  separate  bulletins  and  are  plainly  among  the 
most  valuable  educational  documents  put  forth  thru  any 
agency  in  America.  Hitherto  all  expenses  for  such  studies 
have  been  borne  from  the  income  of  the  general  endowment 
of  the  Foundation.  The  separate  fund  will  place  this  whole 
important  matter  upon  a  definite  basis  that  will  enable  the 
trustees  to  extend  this  phase  of  their  work  in  scope  and 
thoroness,  without  making  the  unfortunate  drain  upon  the 
pension  fund  that  was  necessary  under  the  old  conditions. 

Almost  simultaneously,  the  Report  continues,  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Division  of  Education,  there  came  to 
the  Foundation  a  request  from  the  authorities  of  Vermont 
for  a  study  of  the  educational  situation  in  that  state. 
Under  an  act  of  the  legislature,  approved  in  November, 
1912,  an  Educational  Commission  was  appointed  by  the 
governor  of  the  state  to  report  upon  the  educational  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  state,  inclusive  of  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  the  normal  schools,  and  the  colleges  and  institutions 
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of  higher  learning,  with  a  view  to  make  such  recommenda¬ 
tions  as  should,  in  the  language  of  the  act,  promote  the  ends 
of  unity,  harmony,  economy,  and  efficiency.  The  Com¬ 
mission  subsequently  called  upon  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
to  undertake  such  an  educational  survey  of  the  state,  which 
has  already  been  completed  and  submitted.  A  summary  of 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the  Report  was  printed  in  the 
February  issue  of  the  Educational  Review. 

Another  report  actively  under  way  is  that  on  legal  educa¬ 
tion,  which  is  intended  to  complement  the  Report  upon 
Medical  Education  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  as  a 
thorogoing  study  of  still  another  of  the  higher  professions. 
The  Foundation  was  invited  to  undertake  this  investigation 
by  the  Committee  on  Legal  Education  and  Admissions  to  the 
Bar  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 

The  Report  calls  attention,  in  a  separate  chapter,  to  the 
encouraging  progress  in  medical  education  in  the  United 
States.  In  all  sections,  it  is  stated,  a  movement  is  noticeable 
looking  toward  the  strengthening  of  the  medical  schools 
in  the  direction  of  better  teaching,  better  clinical  facihties, 
better  hospital  relations,  and  the  employment  in  increasing 
measure  of  professors  of  clinical  medicine  and  of  surgery 
who  are  primarily  devoted  to  their  chairs  rather  than  to 
work  of  the  practitioner.  The  steady  diminution  in  the 
number  of  weak  and  unnecessary  medical  schools  is  not  less 
gratifying.  In  1910  there  were  162  medical  schools  in  the 
country.  There  are  at  present  only  115.  About  thirty- two 
schools  now  require  two  or  more  years  of  college  work  for 
entrance  and  six  others  have  arranged  to  do  so;  twenty-foim 
require  one  such  year  and  seventeen  more  have  agreed  to  do 
so.  Twelve  state  boards  require  more  than  high  school 
graduation  for  admission  to  medical  study.  In  twenty- 
seven  states  of  the  Union  admission  to  medical  schools  is 
now  a  matter  of  state  control  thru  the  state  medical  board. 

The  Report  devotes  a  chapter  to  a  consideration  of  supple¬ 
mentary  pension  systems  maintained  by  colleges  associated 
with  the  Foundation  and  sharing  in  its  privileges.  A  number 
of  these,*^  before  they  came  upon  the  pension  list  of  the 
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Foundation,  had  already  instituted  pension  systems  of  their 
own  of  varying  scope  and  types,  which  it  was  necessary  to 
continue  to  maintain  from  their  own  funds.  Several 
institutions.  Harvard,  Cornell,  Williams,  and  the  University 
of  California,  have  also  continued  previous  pension  systems 
as  supplementary  or  alternative  to  the  system  maintained 
by  the  Foundation.  A  description  of  these  plans,  given 
with  considerable  detail,  is  stated  to  be  a  source  of  some 
important  questions  which  the  report,  however,  leaves 
largely  by  implication  to  determine. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Annual  Report  a  number 
of  new  pension  systems  have  been  announced.  The  present 
Report  gives  an  account  of  those  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute 
for  Medical  Research,  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  Brown  University,  and  the  Federated  System  of 
the  English  Universities.  This  last  is  a  superannuation 
system  for  English  universities  and  university  colleges  in 
receipt  of  exchequer  grants  and  includes  in  all  fourteen 
institutions.  The  plan  described  went  into  effect  on  Sep¬ 
tember  29,  1913.  It  is  compulsory  upon  all  members  of 
the  teaching  or  administrative  staff  of  the  institutions  con¬ 
cerned  who  were  appointed  after  that  date  with  a  salary 
equal  to  £300  a  year,  or  to  a  present  member  of  the  staff 
whose  salary  equal  may  be  hereafter  increased  to  an  amount 
equal  to  £300  a  year.  All  members  of  the  staffs  of  the  in¬ 
stitutions  holding  office  on  September  29,  1913,  at  a  salary 
equal  to  £160,  with  the  consent  of  their  institution  may  place 
themselves  under  the  scheme.  From  the  date  of  appoint¬ 
ment  or  of  joining  the  scheme  until  the  member  reaches 
the  age  of  sixty,  it  is  provided  that  there  shall  be  deducted 
from  his  salary  a  fixt  per  cent  not  to  exceed  five,  but  no  de¬ 
duction  shall  be  made  on  the  excess  of  any  salary  over 
£1000  a  year.  During  the  same  period  the  institution  shall 
contribute  such  an  amount  as  will  make  the  total  equal 
ten  per  cent  of  the  salary.  In  general,  the  sum  so  contrib¬ 
uted  is  to  be  used  in  paying  the  premiums  upon  a  policy  of 
insurance,  but  in  cases  where  it  seems  desirable,  the  money 
may,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  member,  be  invested  by 
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the  institution  in  the  manner  authorized  by  law  for  the 
investment  of  trust  funds.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and 
their  colleges,  it  is  added,  are  not  assisted  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  any  manner. 

The  Report,  further,  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  New  York  municipal  pensions,  a  matter  that  has 
been  entrusted  to  a  special  commission  whose  task  is  a 
possible  unification  of  the  existing  pension  funds  of  New 
York  upon  consistent  principles  and  their  administration 
by  a  central  authority. 

The  final  chapter  of  this  part  of  the  report  is  an  account 
of  the  exchange  of  teachers  between  Prussia  and  the  United 
States,  which  gives  lists  of  the  ten  American  teachers  as¬ 
signed  for  the  year  under  review  to  Prussan  gymnasia  and 
the  nine  Prussian  teachers  assigned  to  American  schools 
and  colleges,  with  the  institutions  from  which  they  come 
and  where  they  have  been  placed  in  both  countries.  The 
plan  has  already  been  abundantly  approved  by  several  years’ 
experience,  and  as  each  succeeding  report  indicates  is  in 
every  way  worthy  of  perpetuation. 

The  educational  work  of  the  Foundation  is  continued 
in  the  second  part  of  the  Report  in  the  discussion  in  a  number 
of  separate  chapters  of  current  educational  problems. 

In  a  chapter  on  the  evolution  of  college  entrance  require¬ 
ments,  the  Report  calls  renewed  attention  to  the  progress 
that  has  bewi  made  in  the  articulation  of  high  schools  and 
colleges.  There  is  increasingly  a  greater  insistence  upon 
the  completion  of  the  four-year  high  school  course  for  col¬ 
lege  entrance  and  a  greater  flexibility  in  the  requirements 
themselves.  In  general,  the  number  of  subjects  that  are 
prescribed  for  college  entrance  is  decreasing.  The  number 
for  which  credit  is  given  is  increasing.  Where  formerly 
all  subjects  were  prescribed,  nearly  all  colleges  now  permit 
some  choice,  either  by  presenting  a  considerable  list  of 
subjects  among  which  a  selection  may  be  made,  or  by  allow¬ 
ing  some  portion  to  be  chosen  with  entire  freedom.  The 
tendency  toward  elevation  and  flexibility,  continues  the 
Report,  are  working  happily,  too,  in  the  field  of  professional 
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education.  This  is  altogether  an  encouraging  condition, 
where  but  a  few  years  ago  there  was  wide-spread  discourage¬ 
ment  over  the  gap  between  high  school  and  college  that  it 
seemed  well-nigh  impossible  to  bridge  and  was  apparently 
continually  widening.  The  need,  however,  for  further 
improvement  is  plainly  shown  by  the  fact  that  only  55  per 
cent  of  the  students  now  in  the  colleges  of  the  country  are 
high  school  graduates. 

The  chapter  on  state  regulation  of  higher  education  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  last  five  years  there  has 
been  a  marked  increase  of  state  activity  with  regard  to 
higher  institutions  of  learning,  in  the  direction  both  of  the 
state’s  control  of  its  own  educational  institutions  and  its 
supervision  of  educational  corporations  supported  by  funds 
which  do  not  come  from  the  public  treasury.  Within  the 
past  year  three  states,  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Kansas,  have 
taken  steps  looking  toward  the  administrative  unification 
of  their  state  institutions  of  higher  education.  To  the 
small  number  of  states  that  endeavor  to  safeguard  academic 
degrees,  Michigan  has  been  added  by  the  adoption  of  a 
general  act  which  provides  as  the  condition  of  incorporation 
of  a  college  a  property  qualification  of  $100,000.  In  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  states  of  the  Union,  with  six  exceptions, 
Michigan,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  New 
York,  and  New  Jersey,  the  report  continues,  the  right  to- 
incorporate  colleges  and  universities,  with  the  power  to 
confer  degrees,  except  those  in  medicine,  is  open  to  every¬ 
body  under  a  general  law,  which  rarely  contains  any  re¬ 
strictions  whatever.  “The  privilege  of  founding  a  univer¬ 
sity,”  says  the  Report,  “is  as  freely  accorded  in  most  states 
as  that  of  opening  a  grocery  store,  and  the  university  fre¬ 
quently  has  the  smaller  resources.” 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  of  the  Report  is 
that  on  politics  and  education  in  low^a,  which  contains  in 
detail  still  another  instance  of  the  irrepressible  conflict 
that  is  bound  to  be  waged  whenever  these  two  opposing 
forces  come  into  administrative  contact.  This  time  the 
seat  of  war  is  the  State  of  Iowa,  where  the  futile  attempt  has 
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been  made  to  coordinate  three  rival  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  each  controlled  by  its  own  board,  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa,  the  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts,  and  the  State  Teachers  College.  The 
rivalries  of  these  three  institutions,  their  struggles  before 
legislative  committees  and  the  legislature  itself,  and  their 
demands  for  support,  were  reported  upon  in  1908  by  a 
joint  legislative  committee,  appointed  the  preceding  year 
to  investigate  the  management  of  the  charitable,  penal, 
and  educational  institutions  of  the  state,  and  it  was  recom¬ 
mended  that  a  board  or  commission  be  created  for  arriving 
at  means  to  establish  a  proper  relationship  among  them. 
The  suggestions  of  this  committee  were  not  immediately 
acted  upon,  but,  finally,  in  1909,  a  bill  was  past  providing 
for  a  board  of  nine  members  which  took  over  from  the  ex¬ 
isting  boards  of  trustees  of  the  three  institutions  their  en¬ 
tire  management.  The  board  has  now  had  four  years  of 
history.  During  the  past  year  it  attempted  to  put  into 
effect  a  plan  which  it  had  worked  out  for  the  coordination 
of  the  three  institutions.  The  friends  of  the  institutions, 
however,  in  a  series  of  acts  which  the  report  well  calls  a 
“fight,”  and  by  a  final  appeal  to  the  legislature,  have  com¬ 
pletely  overturned  the  plan  of  the  board  and  for  the  present, 
at  least,  destroyed  its  authority.  The  whole  matter  is 
given  in  detail,  and  the  ultimate  outcome  is,  as  the  Report 
righteously  describes  it,  a  fiasco  and  a  travesty  on  educational 
administration.  The  unbiased  account  of  the  whole  matter 
in  the  report  furnishes  a  text  for  many  a  sermon  on  educa¬ 
tional  disorganization  and  mismanagement,  addrest  in  and 
out  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  not  only  to  the  legislator  in  the 
light  of  his  fundamental  duty  to  the  state  in  the  education 
of  the  people,  but  to  the  friends  of  educational  institutions 
themselves,  who  should  be  interested  in  a  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  which  without  rivalry  and  waste  should  contribute 
most  beneficially  to  the  public  good. 

The  Report  further  presents  a  study  of  the  financial 
status  of  college  teachers  as  compared  with  the  situation 
presented  in  a  similar  study  published  five  years  ago.  The 
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ordinary  salary  of  a  full  professor  in  the  institutions  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Foundation  is  now  $3000.  During  the 
last  five  years  the  salaries  of  instructors  have  risen  by  about 
$80;  those  of  junior  professors  show  a  gain  of  from  $120 
to  $225;  those  of  full  professors  show  an  increase  from  $125 
to  $350. 

The  Report  concludes  with  a  frank  criticism  of  contem¬ 
porary  college  catalogues.  It  is  a  humiliating  chapter  to 
read,  since  it  shows  in  an  unmistakable  way  how  wholly 
inchoate  and  standardless  the  conditions  of  our  so-called 
higher  education  still  are  when  the  country  as  a  whole  is 
taken  into  consideration.  This,  however,  is  but  one  fact 
that  comes  plainly  to  the  surface.  Not  only  do  too  many 
college  catalogues  show  inadequate  educational  conditions 
in  the  institutions  that  issue  them,  but  a  large  number  of 
them  are  astonishingly  inadequate  as  a  source  of  information 
of  the  conditions  at  hand,  for  which  purpose  they  are,  of 
course,  fundamentally  intended,  and  some  of  them  offered 
the  canons  of  good  taste  in  the  inclusion  of  material  and  the 
manner  of  its  presentation. 

The  primary  function  of  the  college  catalogue,  it  will 
be  generally  admitted  with  the  report,  is  not  that  of  an 
advertisement.  Its  real  function  is  first  of  all  to  give 
accurate  information  to  the  general  public,  and  particularly 
to  intending  students  and  their  advisers,  as  to  the  educa¬ 
tional  opportunity  that  the  particular  institution  can  offer. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  college  as  an  educational 
agent,  the  Report  concludes,  the  public  also  has  a  right  to 
expect  that  the  official  statements  which  it  makes  of  its 
own  work  should  not  only  be  set  forth  in  good  literary  form 
but  that  they  should  be  honestly  and  sincerely  stated. 
“An  honest  college,”  says  the  Report,  “ought  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  an  honest  catalogue.  Even  modesty  ought  not 
to  be  wholly  out  of  reach.” 

Judged,  however,  upon  the  basis  of  the  literary  form, 
the  clearness,  and  the  honesty  of  their  catalogues,  the  col¬ 
leges  by  and  large  of  the  country  fare  badly,  indeed.  This 
result  comes  about  from  a  number  of  causes.  In  some  cases 
it  is  because  the  advertising  aspect  of  the  catalogue  has  been 
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allowed  to  overshadow  its  primary  purpose;  in  others  it  is 
because  the  catalogue  has  not  received  proper  editorial 
care  and  attention ;  in  many  others  it  is  because  the  catalogue 
is  used  to  set  forth  an  exaggerated  claim  for  advantages 
and  facihties  that  the  college  does  not  possess.  Some  of 
the  examples  of  ill  taste  in  the  inclusion  of  material  and  its 
statement  cited  by  the  Report  would  be  funny  if  they  were 
not  pitiful.  Almost  all  college  catalogues,  summarizes 
the  Report  at  the  end,  need  a  more  definite  aim,  a  more 
rigid  exclusion,  a  more  orderly  arrangement,  a  greater 
condensation,  a  greater  clarity  of  thought,  and  simplicity 
of  style.  It  might  also  have  added  here,  what  has  been 
commented  upon  earlier  in  the  Report,  and  more  careful 
proof-reading.  The  apparently  frank  statement  in  the 
catalogue  of  a  Texas  college:  “It  will  require  four  years 
to  complete  this  curse,”  is  probably  due,  the  Report  sur¬ 
mises,  to  the  printer. 

This  whole  chapter  on  college  catalogues  is  thoroly  con¬ 
vincing,  and  even  the  sinners  among  the  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities,  of  whom  there  are  many,  will  readily  agree  upon 
the  suggested  plan  of  salvation.  “There  is  at  present  no 
catalogue,”  says  the  Report  with  utter  truthfulness,  “that 
would  not  be  vastly  improved  by  more  careful  editorial 
scrutiny.” 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  is,  like 
the  others  that  have  preceded  it,  a  document  of  the  fore¬ 
most  importance  among  the  educational  documents  of  its 
year  for  its  bearing  upon  present  conditions  in  America 
and  upon  their  whole  future  development.  It  divides 
the  honor  this  year,  to  be  sure,  with  the  separately  issued 
bulletin  on  Education  in  Vermont,  which  is,  however, 
but  a  supplementary  part  of  it.  From  year  to  year,  the 
work  of  the  Foundation  gains  in  breadth  of  scrutiny  and 
in  the  authoritativeness  of  its  conclusions,  and  the  Report, 
as  its  official  record,  becomes  more  and  more  a  document  to 
be  reckoned  with  in  the  understanding  and  solution  of  our 
educational  problems. 

William  H.  Carpenter 

Columbia  University 
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REVIEWS 

University  control — By  J.  McKeen  Cattele.  New  York.  The  Science 
Press.  1913.  484  p.  $2.00. . 

The  assignment  of  this  book  to  the  writer  for  notice  is 
accompanied  by  the  request  of  the  editor  of  the  Review 
for  “a  candid  examination  of  the  volume  with  a  view  to 
emphasizing  any  points  of  strength  that  it  may  have  rather 
than  its  obvious  weaknesses.”  It  is  not  altogether  easy 
to  comply  literally  with  this  request  and  at  the  same  time 
to  give  to  the  reader  a  fair  impression  of  a  volume  which 
its  editor  plainly  wishes  to  have  judged  important.  The 
preface  states  that  the  book  is  intended  to  be  an  effort 
for  construction  and  not  an  exhibition  of  complaint 
and  criticism.  The  reviewer  is  bound  to  say  that  the  im¬ 
pression  produced  upon  his  mind  is  that  complaint  and 
criticism  are  pretty  successful  in  crowding  out,  or  at  least 
infhiding  from  view,  any  very  helpful  efforts  toward  con¬ 
structive  suggestion. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  major  part  of  the  book  is  a  more 
or  less  monotonous  wail  that  academic  teachers  are  not  paid 
enough;  that  they  are  not  free  to  do  as  they  like  with  their 
own  time  and  effort;  that  they  do  not  have  immediate  con¬ 
trol  of  the  funds  of  the  institution  which  they  at  the  moment 
serve,  and  that  in  general  they  are  opprest  and  supprest, 
in  part  by  a  whole  series  of  social  and  educational  fatalities 
and  in  part  by  boards  of  lay  trustees  and  by  domineering 
college  and  university  presidents.  Conditions  in  other 
lands  are  supposed  to  be  happier  than  those  prevailing  here, 
and  in  apparently  blissful  ignorance  of  what  those  conditions 
are,  they  are  pointed  to  time  and  again  as  worthy  of  importa¬ 
tion  and  imitation.  If  the  book  were  a  sincere  and  good- 
tempered  argument  that  the  place  of  the  scholar  and  teacher 
in  the  American  democracy  should  be  more  honored  and 
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more  influential  than  it  is,  that  greater  sums  should  be 
available  for  higher  instruction  and  research,  and  that  the 
productive  scholar  should  be  set  free  to  lead  his  own  life 
as  largely  as  possible,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  find 
any  fault  with  it.  It  would  still,  however,  be  necessary  to 
point  out  that  human  nature  remains  human,  that  economic 
problems  remain  problems,  and  that  social  and  political 
perplexities  remain  perplexities  even  when  they  affect 
only  the  true,  the  beautiful  and  the  good.  In  other  words, 
so  far  as  the  contributors  to  this  volume  are  striving  toward 
academic  perfection  and  happiness,  they  are  engaged  in 
a  commendable  undertaking.  Where  they  seem  to  the 
writer  to  fail  is  in  their  knowledge  of  facts,  in  their  grasp 
of  conditions  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  in  their  implied 
if  not  always  suggested  remedies.  The  writer  has  spent 
by  far  the  larger  part  of  a  reasonably  long  fife  in  American 
colleges  and  universities.  He  has  never  experienced,  nor 
has  he  ever  seen,  any  of  the  embarrassments  and  difficulties 
that  are  so  freely  recounted  and  exploited  in  this  volume. 
He  has,  it  is  true,  not  infrequently  heard  of  their  existence 
elsewhere,  but  a  little  judicious  and  dispassionate  inquiry 
into  the  real  facts,  as  compared  with  those  publicly  alleged, 
has  usually  put  a  different  face  upon  what  were  at  first 
ugly  rumors. 

A  rather  careful  examination  of  the  methods  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  university  control  in  various  lands  has  led  the  writer 
to  the  clear  conclusion  that  American  methods  and  Amer¬ 
ican  conditions  are  far  in  advance  of  those  existing  in  Ger¬ 
many,  in  France,  in  Great  Britain  or  indeed  anywhere 
else  in  the  world.  In  those  countries  this  fact  is  pretty 
generally  admitted  and  American  methods  and  conditions 
are  pointed  to  as  models  of  what  they  would  gladly  intro¬ 
duce  at  home.  The  literally  stupendous  development  and 
influence  of  the  American  colleges  and  universities  is  directly 
traceable  to  the  methods  of  control  that  prevail  therein. 
Their  development  and  their  influence  are  constantly  grow¬ 
ing,  while  those  of  the  European  universities,  particularly 
in  Germany,  are  steadily  declining.  The  German  universi- 
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ties  were  at  the  height  of  their  glory  from  about  1830  to 
about  1890.  If  they  have  made  any  advance  in  the  past 
twenty-five  years  it  is  certainly  not  perceptible.  The 
universities  of  France,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
metropolitan  institution  at  Paris,  are  not  to  be  compared 
in  vigor,  in  productive  scholarship  or  in  influence  on  the 
body  politic  with  the  American  universities,  whether  eastern 
or  western.  Exhibition  of  real  university  activity  at  Ox¬ 
ford  and  Cambridge  is  hampered  and  checked  at  every  turn 
by  the  methods  of  organization  and  control  which  there 
prevail.  What  they  are  able  to  accomplish  in  research  is 
done  in  spite  of  their  organization  and  not  because  of  it. 
There  are  signs  that  the  new  provincial  universities  of  Eng¬ 
land  will  approximate  to  the  American  type.  It  will  be 
worth  while  watching  them  during  the  next  decade. 

One  common  fallacy  underlies  pretty  much  the  whole 
of  the  volume  under  review;  that  is,  the  assumption  that 
a  man  who  chooses  for  himself  an  academic  career  and  who 
embarks  upon  it,  is  thereafter  to  be  treated  as  a  privileged 
person  and  is  to  suffer  no  control,  or  bear  any  responsibility 
except  from  and  toward  those  following  the  same  path 
that  he  has  chosen  to  tread.  This  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  an  academic  exhibition  of  the  philosophy  of  the  I.  W. 
W.  organization.  It  is  absurd  on  its  face  and  it  contradicts 
both  the  history  of  universities  and  all  other  human  ex¬ 
perience.  The  assumption  appears  to  be  that  men  who 
have  chosen  an  academic  career  are  to  have  handed  over 
to  them,  either  by  the  state  or  by  the  managers  of  an  en¬ 
dowed  trust,  a  sum  of  money  which  they  themselves 
consider  adequate,  to  do  with  as  they  choose.  Merely 
to  state  this  assumption  is  to  show  it  to  be  in  flat  conflict 
with  common  sense.  Whenever  anything  of  this  kind 
has  been  tried,  even  on  a  small  scale,  the  result  has  been 
at  the  best  stagnation,  and  at  the  worst  scandal.  In  the 
State  of  New  York,  for  example,  such  a  proceeding  is  for¬ 
bidden  by  law. 

The  strongest  points  in  American  university  organiza¬ 
tion  are  precisely  those  that  are  sneered  at  and  attacked 
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in  these  pages.  The  lay  board  of  trustees  holding  and  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  fund  on  strictly  business  principles  is  far  superior 
to  the  method  of  pulling  and  hauling  with  official  bodies 
for  subventions  which  goes  on  under  some  systems  of  uni¬ 
versity  administration.  The  choice  by  the  lay  board  of 
trustees  of  a  president  who  shall  be  charged  with  large 
responsibilities  and  care  for  the  interests  of  the  entire 
institution  rather  than  any  one  of  its  parts,  is  a  system  greatly 
to  be  preferred  either  to  the  bureaucratic  control  which 
exists  in  Germany  and  in  France,  or  to  the  control  by  little 
groups  of  especially  industrious  academic  politicians  which 
is  so  often  complained  of  at  Oxford  and  at  Cambridge. 

There  is  no  more  reason  why  the  president  of  a  college 
or  university  should  be  chosen  by  the  faculty  than  by  the 
students,  the  alumni,  the  janitorial  force  or  by  the  body  of 
living  benefactors.  The  president  is  not  president  of  the 
faculty,  but  is  president  of  the  college  or  the  university 
as  the  case  may  be.  Moreover,  the  history  of  American 
universities  proves  that  every  great  movement  forward 
has  come  either  from  the  lay  board  of  trustees  or  from  the 
president.  Not  infrequently  these  forward  movements 
have  actually  been  impeded  and  not  assisted  by  the  academic 
teachers.  It  would  be  interesting  to  ask  any  contributor 
to  this  volume  whether  he  thinks  that  the  Harvard  College 
faculty  would  ever  have  done  for  Harvard  what  President 
Eliot  persuaded  all  the  various  elements  of  Harvard  to 
follow  him  in  doing;  or  whether  the  little  group  of  eminent 
men  who  formed  the  first  faculty  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer¬ 
sity  would  ever  have  developed  in  that  institution  the  spirit 
and  the  methods  which  President  Gilman  led  the  way  in 
establishing.  To  ask  these  questions  is  to  answer  them. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  American  university  presi¬ 
dent  is  of  the  highest  importance.  It  is  one  which  has  been 
pointed  out — I  think,  by  the  editor  of  this  Review — namely, 
that  the  college  or  university  president  is  an  official  set 
apart  in  a  democratic  state  to  represent  the  cause  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  of  culture  as  a  whole,  and  that  one  of  his  chief 
functions  is  to  represent  education  and  culture  as  such, 
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and  not  merely  some  special  field  of  scholarly  achievement, 
before  the  public.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  lay  board  of 
trustees  will  never  disappear  until  business  methods  and 
unselfishness  are  abandoned  in  the  transaction  of  university 
business.  It  is  equally  safe  to  say  that  the  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  president  will  not  disappear  so  long  as  leadership 
exists  among  men  and  the  cause  of  education  requires  a 
spokesman.  To  call  either  the  lay  board  of  trustees  or  the 
university  president  undemocratic  is  an  unintelligent 
trifling  with  words. 

If  every  conceivable  form  of  abuse  mentioned  or  described 
in  this  book  had  occurred  or  could  occur  at  any  one  institu¬ 
tion,  its  lot  would  be  sad  indeed.  Such  abuses  as  do  occur 
are  perpetrated,  we  fancy,  rather  by  professors  tow^ard 
presidents  and  by  trustees  toward  presidents  than  vice 
versa.  Indeed  if  the  preponderance  of  evidence  means 
anything,  it  means  that  the  greatest  sufferer  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  American  system  of  university  control  is  not  the 
professors  or  the  trustees,  but  the  president.  A  statistical 
study  of  the  length  of  service  of  American  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  presidents  would  show  that,  taking  all  sorts  of  insti¬ 
tutions  into  account,  the  occupation  is  what  the  insurance 
men  call  an  “extra-hazardous”  one.  This  is  not  true, 
of  course,  of  the  old,  well-established  institutions  which 
have  long  since  made  good  traditions.  We  question  very 
much  whether  in  any  one  of  the  institutions  of  this  type 
it  would  be  possible  for  what  is  here  called  “presidential 
autocracy”  to  exist.  President  Eliot  is  stated  to  have  been 
rather  peremptory  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  dealing 
with  members  of  the  faculty  of  Harvard  College,  but  if 
so  his  action  w^as  never  publicly  contested  in  any  way  that 
has  come  to  the  writer’s  notice. 

In  every  American  institution  of  the  highest  class  and 
type  the  interests  of  professors  are  solicitously  guarded. 
Their  tenure  is  the  most  secure  in  the  world,  even  if  their 
compensation  is  frequently  inadequate;  and  for  the  past 
half  century  there  has  been  in  the  public  at  large  a  growing 
respect  for  the  university  teacher  and  scholar  and  an  in- 
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creasing  deference  to  his  opinions  and  views.  At  no  time 
in  history  has  the  career  of  an  American  university  teacher 
been  so  attractive  as  now,  and  never  has  it  drawn  toward 
itself  so  large  a  number  of  the  best  type  of  young  men. 
One  who  reads  the  book  under  review  without  any  dis¬ 
crimination  would  get  a  very  dismal  and  repelling  picture 
of  American  university  life.  It  would  be  supposed  that 
from  a  career  described  as  so  repellent  and  so  slavish,  men 
would  at  least  recoil  even  if  they  did  not  resign  to  seek  a 
Hvelihood  elsewhere.  So  far  as  has  been  observed,  however, 
this  recoiling  and  particularly  this  resigning  do  not  happen. 

The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  those  contributors 
to  this  volume  who  have  signed  their  names  are 
exploiting  their  idiosyncrasies  and,  in  several  cases  known 
to  us,  their  personal  grievances.  Those  who  do  not  sign 
their  names  are  for  the  most  part  pretty  nebulous  in  re¬ 
lating  their  experiences.  When  not  nebulous,  they  appear 
to  be  quite  unfamiliar  with  the  actual  administration  of 
universities  in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere.  If  it  were 
possible,  we  should  like  to  see  just  one  university  organized 
and  conducted  as  the  theories  contained  in  this  volume  would 
have  it.  We  should  not  be  greatly  surprized  to  find  the 
remains  of  such  a  university  safely  enshrined  in  the  freak 
department  of  a  natural  history  museum  before  a  full  gen¬ 
eration  had  past. 


A  new  field  of  knowledge  and  interest  is  opened  up  by 
Professor  David  Eugene  Smith  and  Yoshio  Mikami  in  their 
History  of  Japanese  mathematics.  For  a  long  time  past  the 
greatest  mathematical  classics  of  India  and  some  of  the 
work  done  by  the  Arabs  have  been  known  to  Western 
scholars,  but  only  in  recent  years  has  the  mathematical 
work  done  in  China  and  Japan  been  uncovered  and  made 
known.  Students  of  the  history  of  mathematics,  and 
teachers  of  mathematics  generally,  who  wish  to  rise  above 
the  routine  of  teaching  will  do  well  to  look  over  this  in¬ 
teresting  survey  of  a  hitherto  unknown  field.  (Chicago: 
The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company,  1914.  288  p.  $3.00.) 
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An  odd  book  which  has  in  it  a  quantity  of  information 
that  appeals  to  others  than  technical  musicians  is  Music 
notation  and  terminology  by  Professor  Karl  W.  Gehrkens 
of  Oberlin  College.  Here  one  may  see  how  the  symbols 
of  music  developed  and  were  applied,  and  how  they  may  be 
read  to  increase  the  understanding,  even  of  a  layman,  of 
written  music.  (New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  Company, 
1914.  168  p.  $1.50.) 

In  a  supplementary  volume  to  the  Zeitschrift  fur  ange- 
wandte  Psychologie  Fritz  Giese  offers  a  comprehensive  and 
thorogoing  study  entitled  Das  freie  liter arische  Schajffen  bei 
Kindern  und  Jugendlichen.  It  is  astonishing  what  an 
amount  of  material  he  has  been  able  to  bring  together  and 
how  cleverly  it  is  interpreted  for  the  use  of  the  student  of 
child  nature  as  well  as  for  that  of  th^  practical  teacher. 
(Leipzig:  Johann  A.  Barth,  1914.  220  -|-  242  p.  M  14.) 

Teachers  of  French  will  be  interested  in  seeing  a  pamphlet 
and  set  of  blank  forms  entitled  The  French  verb  by  Professors 
William  A.  Nitze  and  Ernest  H.  Wilkins  of  the  University 
of  Chicago.  The  pamphlet  and  forms  are  pedagogic  de¬ 
vices  based  upon  the  not  very  well-founded  notion  that 
most  American  students  of  French  vizualize  the  French 
verb,  to  the  extent  at  least  of  giving  a  local  arrangement 
in  memory  to  the  several  tenses  and  forms,  and  the  result 
is  a  rather  bizarre  treatment  of  an  interesting  and  difficult 
subject.  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1914. 
40  p.  32c.,  set  of  blanks  25c.) 

The  admirable  series  of  educational  works  known  as 
Internationale  Bibliothek  fiir  Padagogik  has  just  received 
an  important  addition  in  the  volume  by  W.  Henz,  an  in¬ 
structor  at  the  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Ham¬ 
burg,  entitled  Die  menschliche  Stimme  und  Sprache.  The 
author  has  made  a  vigorous  and  very  complete  application 
of  physiological  and  psychical  knowledge  to  educational 
practise.  We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  anywhere  a 
more  thoro  study  of  what  perhaps  may  be  described  as  the 
physiology  and  psychology  of  the  spoken  word.  This  is 
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not  the  place  to  enter  upon  a  prolonged  or  exhaustive  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  book  which  is  heartily  commended  to  the 
attention  of  serious  students  of  psychology  and  education. 
(Altenburg:  Oskar  Bonde,  1913.  390  p.) 

The  annual  volume  of  Proceedings  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  comes  to  us  in  a  new  and,  on  the  whole,  an 
improved  dress.  The  changed  binding  breaks  the  uniform 
appearance  of  a  set  of  these  invaluable  volumes,  tho  the 
change  in  appearance  is  we  think  for  the  better.  We  wish 
as  much  could  be  said  for  the  contents;  but  unfortunately 
for  some  years  past  the  papers  and  addresses  read  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Association  have  steadily  declined 
in  knowledge,  in  power  and  in  grip  on  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples.  The  coveted  platform  of  the  Association  has  been 
used  too  much  to  advertise  certain  not  very  well  informed 
individuals  and  to  give  them  an  opportunity  for  that  sort 
of  notoriety  which  they  mistake  for  fame.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  papers  and  discussions  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Department  of  Superintendence  are  better  than  they 
used  to  be  except  in  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable  years. 
The  giants  who  used  to  attend  the  winter  meetings  of  the 
Department  and  to  contribute  not  only  personahty  but 
high  philosophy  to  the  debates,  are  either  no  longer  living 
or  have  withdrawn  from  active  participation.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  ambitious  group  of  young  men  have  come  forward 
who  have  something  to  say  that  is  worth  listening  to  and 
who  say  it  pretty  well. 

We  gather  from  a  reading  of  the  volume  that  the  wave  of 
political  machination  which  swept  over  the  Association 
some  years  ago  to  its  sorry  undoing,  has  spent  its  force  and 
that  the  busybodies  who  want  to  hold  office  and  make 
mischief  are  turning  their  attention  elsewhere.  (Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan,  1913.  827  p.) 

Miss  Annie  L.  Jessup,  director  of  sewing  in  the  New 
York  public  schools,  has  long  been  in  the  front  rank  of 
those  women  who  have  been  adapting  the  various  processes 
of  garment-cutting  and  garment-making  to  the  needs  and 
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possibilities  of  vocational  instruction  in  the  elementary- 
schools.  In  her  Sewing  book  she  has  brought  together  a 
complete  series  of  instructions  for  those  processes  with 
admirable  illustrations  and  an  interesting  selection  of  ma¬ 
terial  upon  which  the  children  may  work.  Wherever  girls 
are  being  taught  the  art  of  sewing  in  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  this  book  of  Miss  Jessup’s  will  be  found 
highly  useful.  (New  York:  The  Butterick  Company, 
1914.  120  p.  50  c.) 

Lord  Haldane  has  written  an  introduction  to  the  ex¬ 
ceptionally  important  series  of  papers  by  Dr.  Kerschen- 
steiner  of  Munich,  which  are  now  appearing  in  an  English 
dress  with  the  title  The  schools  and  the  nation.  Dr. 
Kerschensteiner  has  proved  by  practical  results  how  urban 
education  may  be  developed  and  coordinated  with  urban 
industry,  and  there  is  no  one  whose  words  of  counsel  and 
advice  are  more  helpful  than  his.  (London:  The  Mac¬ 
Millan  Company,  1914.  345  p.  $1.60.) 

The  theory  and  practice  of  argumentation  and  debate  by 
Assistant  Professor  Ketcham  of  Ohio  State  University  is 
the  latest  addition  to  the  already  large  literature  dealing 
with  oral  and  written  argument.  The  material  is  well 
chosen  and  exceptionally  well  ordered.  (New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1914.  366  p.  $1.25.) 

For  little  children  a  good  reading  book  that  will  lead 
them  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  nature  and  in  man’s 
relation  to  it,  is  How  man  conquered  nature,  by  Minnie  J. 
Reynolds.  The  author’s  style  is  simple  and  direct  and  the 
story  is  told  in  a  way  to  arouse  and  to  hold  the  interest  of 
the  reader.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1914.  246  p.  40C.) 

The  Prussian  Ministry  of  Education  has  established  a 
bureau  of  school  information  (Kgl.  Preussischen  Auskunfts- 
stelle  fur  Schulwesen),  which  will  be  opened  on  April  i, 
1913.  Dr.  Kullnick  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  bureau 
and  will  publish  an  annual  yearbook  under  the  title  of 
Jahrbuch  der  Kdniglich-Preussischen  Auskunjtsstelle  jilr 
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Schulwesen.  The  first  issue  will  appear  in  November  of 
this  year  and  will  include  all  manner  of  information  con¬ 
cerning  school  matters,  such  as  is  not  readily  accessible  in 
other  official  or  non-official  publications.  Each  volume 
will  contain  at  least  320  pages.  Persons  who  are  desirous 
of  securing  information  about  German  schools  or  school 
systems  are  referred  to  the  new  bureau,  which  will  be 
ready  at  all  times  to  answer  any  questions  concerning 
these  matters. 

The  popularity  of  Professor  WilHs  M.  West’s  Ancient 
world  has  led,  we  are  glad  to  see,  to  the  preparation  and 
publication  of  a  new  and  revised  edition.  (Boston:  Allyn 
and  Bacon,  1913.  667  p.  $1.50.) 

Another  history  book  that  will  be  useful  on  a  teacher’s 
desk  and  on  the  shelves  of  the  reference  library  is  A  handbook 
of  English  political  history,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Arthur  D. 
Acland  and  Professor  Cyril  Ransome.  This  is  the  kind 
of  book  that  was  once  familiar  in  Germany  and  to  which  one 
turns  to  be  refreshed  as  to  names,  dates  and  numerous 
events.  It  is  very  accurate  and  complete.  (New  York: 
Longmans,  Green  &  Company,  1913.  391  p.  $1.00.) 

We  have  found  evidence  of  genuine  poetical  feeling  and 
wide  reading  in  The  sonnets  of  William  Shakespeare,  by* the 
Comtesse  de  Chambrun.  The  subject  is  a  tempting  one 
and  not  now  approached  for  the  first  time,  but  the  scholarly 
and  widely  read  woman  who  has  undertaken  this  treatment 
of  it  has  been  markedly  successful.  (New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons,  276  p.  $1.75.) 

An  old  friend  appears  in  a  new  dress  in  the  volume  en¬ 
titled  Hazlitt  on  English  literature,  edited  by  Professor  Zeitlin 
of  the  University  of  Illinois.  These  admirable  critical 
essays,  so  well  known  a  century  ago,  are  now  little  read 
and  we  are  most  happy  to  see  this  new  emphasis  laid  upon 
them.  (Oxford  University  Press,  American  Branch,  1913. 
441  p.  $1.25.) 
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A  very  practical  and  workmanlike  little  book  is  French 
prose  composition,  by  Assistant  Professor  Fontaine  of 
Columbia  University.  It  is  for  the  use  of  beginners. 
(New  York:  American  Book  Company,  1913.  119  p. 

$3-50') 

The  fruit  of  the  recent  visit  to  America  of  Dr.  Max  Walter, 
of  Frankfurt,  is  to  be  found  in  the  First  German  reader, 
edited  by  Mrs.  and  Dr.  Krause  of  the  Jamaica  High  School, 
New  York  City.  This  reading-book  illustrates  Dr.  Walter’s 
well-known  method  and  deserves  a  hearty  reception  by 
teachers  of  German  in  America.  (New  York:  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  1913.  167  p.  90  cents.) 

There  are  few  more  agreeable  writers  on  college  problems 
than  President  Thwing  of  Western  Reserve  University,  and 
in  his  new  volume  entitled  The  American  college  he  has 
treated  a  number  of  interesting  topics  well  and  delightfully. 
What  he  writes  about  the  college  president  is  judicious  and 
based  upon  a  good  deal  of  observation  and  experience. 
We  doubt  the  accuracy  of  some  of  the  statistics  quoted, 
especially  as  to  salaries  of  some  of  the  officers  of  instruction ; 
but  as  these  are  taken  from  the  usual  sources  the  author 
is  not  to  be  blamed.  (New  York:  Platt  &  Peck  Company, 
1914.  294  p.  $2.00.) 

A  fine  study  of  morality  that  is  wide  in  scope  and  well 
executed  is  provided  in  the  volume  entitled  The  science  of 
happiness  by  Jean  Finot,  which  has  been  translated  from 
the  Portuguese  by  Mary  J.  Safford.  (New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons,  1914.  333  p.  $1.75.) 

A  pretty  wide  and  thoro  study  of  hygienic  conditions  in 
school  is  to  be  found  in  The  hygiene  of  the  school  child  by 
Associate  Professor  Terman  of  Stanford  University.  The 
author’s  purpose  is  to  put  in  shape  for  use  by  the  ordinary 
teacher  the  fundamental  principles  of  child  hygiene  and 
those  of  school  hygiene.  He  has  succeeded  exceptionally 
well.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1914.  417  p. 

$1.65.) 
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Professor  Charles  A.  Beard  of  Columbia  University  has  a 
fatally  fluent  pen.  His  latest  book  entitled  Contemporary 
American  History  which  deals  with  the  political  events  since 
1877  is  mere  journalism  and  hardly  worth  the  doing.  His 
earlier  books  were  scholarly  and  on  a  higher  plane,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  for  the  sake  of  his  reputation  he  will  re¬ 
turn  to  his  more  thorogoing  mode  of  treatment.  The  pres¬ 
ent  book  was  done  so  hastily  that  even  its  facts  are  inac¬ 
curate.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  where  the  informa¬ 
tion  comes  from,  given  on  page  383,  that  Mr.  Taft  received 
fifteen  electoral  votes  for  president  as  a  result  of  the  elec¬ 
tions  of  1912.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
397  P- 

Turning  from  history  to  literature  we  come  upon  a  really 
charming  volume  by  Professor  Charles  M.  Gayley  of  the 
University  of  California  entitled  Beaumont  the  dramatist. 
This  is  a  book  of  genuine  and  scholarly  interpretation  and 
we  welcome  it  the  more  cordially  because  of  the  mass  of 
superficial  writing  that  is  being  prest  upon  the  public  in 
various  departments  of  literature.  (New  York:  The  Cen¬ 
tury  Company,  1914.  445  p.  $2.00.) 

The  perennial  subject  of  freshman  English  is  exception¬ 
ally  well  treated  in  a  manual  entitled  Freshman  English  by 
T.  B.  Young  and  Assistant  Professor  Carl  Young  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  We  do  not  remember  seeing  any 
better  book  in  this  already  well  ploughed  field.  (New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company,  1914.  679  p.  $1.25.) 

Assistant  Professor  Blount  of  the  Michigan  State  Normal 
College  in  her  volume  entitled  Intensive  studies  in  American 
literature  has  made  a  book  which  is  intended  to  cause 
teachers  in  American  literature  to  dig  a  little  bit  and  to  get 
behind  the  language  to  find  the  thought  and  the  meaning 
of  the  various  allusions.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1914.  331  p.  $1.10.) 
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A  Document  Con-  "We  commend  a  careful  study  of  the  following 
ceming  University  q£  resignation,  written  by  former 

President  Bowman  of  the  State  University 
of  Iowa,  to  those  persons  in  this  and  other  countries  who 
are  sincerely  seeking  light  on  the  question  as  to  how  uni¬ 
versity  administration  may  be  assisted  and  improved. 

To  the  Iowa  State  Board  of  Education: 

Gentlemen: 

By  this  letter  I  submit  to  you  my  resignation  as  President  of  the  State 
University  of  Iowa,  to  take  effect  at  your  earliest  convenience.  Some  ex¬ 
planation  of  this  action  is  due  to  you  and  to  those  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  University.  Such  explanation  follows: 

At  the  meeting  of  your  Board,  held  at  Cedar  Falls,  March  nth,  you  con¬ 
sidered  in  executive  session  a  number  of  administrative  matters  concerning 
the  University.  Among  other  things  at  that  time  you  dismist  a  professor 
of  the  University  without  a  hearing  and  without  the  knowledge  or  advice  of 
the  chief  executive  of  the  institution.  Whether  or  not  the  facts,  if  you  had 
them,  warranted  the  professor’s  dismissal  is  not  now  the  issue  to  which  I 
call  your  attention;  and  I  pass  over  for  the  moment  the  obvious  fact  that  the 
professor  himself  had  a  right  to  be  heard.  I  can  not  avoid  the  inference  that 
your  action  is  deliberately  intended  to  express  lack  of  confidence  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  University. 

Before  I  came  to  the  University  in  1911,  I  asked  you  in  writing  to  consider 
thoroly  the  step  you  proposed;  it  was  for  you  to  decide  w’hether  or  not  I  was 
the  man  for  the  place  and  I  called  your  attention  to  this  fact.  As  part  of  the 
terms  on  which  I  finally  accepted  the  position  you  agreed  in  writing  that  all 
recommendations  for  appointment  and  for  dismissal  in  the  University  should 
come  thru  my  office  to  your  Board.  This  is  the  procedure  in  any  well-governed 
university.  At  that  time,  also,  I  asked  explicitly  that  if  at  any  time  you  should 
feel  that  you  would  be  more  comfortable  with  another  man  in  my  position, 
you  express  to  me  frankly  that  feeling;  and  I  stated  that  I  would,  then,  with 
good  will,  promptly  retire.  To  this,  also,  you  agreed. 

I  can  not  but  regret  that  when  the  time  came  to  act  under  this  agreement, 
you  did  not  do  so,  frankly  and  honorably.  You  had  only  to  ask  for  my 
resignation  to  receive  it  at  once.  The  course  you  adopted  to  accomplish 
the  same  object  is  unworthy  of  yourselves,  unjust  to  me,  and  involves  a  still 
more  serious  injustice  to  another  man  whose  case  should  have  been  considered 
on  its  merits  after  proper  hearing  and  investigation,  and  not  entirely  sub¬ 
ordinated,  as  I  believe  it  was,  to  the  evident  desire  to  raise,  quite  needlessly, 
a  personal  issue  between  your  Board  and  myself. 
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It  is  not  my  purpose  to  dwell  on  this  point,  however.  Interpreting  your 
action  as  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  intended,  and  conforming  on  my  own  part 
to  the  understanding  on  which  I  came  here,  I  willingly  withdraw  from  a  position 
which  I  accepted  only  at  your  earnest  solicitation  and  which  I  have  no  desire 
to  retain  unless  I  can  demand  and  receive  your  entire  support.  I  do  this 
with  the  less  regret  because  as  I  recall  the  issues  which  have  arisen  between 
us  and  which  have  led  to  your  present  attitude,  I  am  as  firmly  as  ever  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  ideals  and  policies  which  I  have  held  for  the  University  during 
the  past  two  and  one-half  years  have  been  right  and  educationally  sound; 
that  no  single  instance  of  personal  politics  or  self-seeking  on  my  own  part 
has  contributed  to  our  differences;  and  that  if  you  had  chosen  to  give  me  a 
reasonable  opportunity  for  working  out  these  ideals  and  policies  they  would 
have  justified  themselves  in  ample  measure  by  the  results. 

If  it  were  possible  that  I  have  exaggerated  the  significance  of  your  action 
in  its  relation  to  myself,  my  course  would  still  be  the  same.  No  man  can 
be  held  accountable  for  his  responsibility  unless  his  authority  is  respected, 
or  for  his  policies  unless  he  is  given  a  free  hand  to  carry  them  out.  This 
principle  is  recognized  in  all  well-governed  colleges  and  universities,  as  it  is 
in  every  well-organized  business.  The  efficient  government  of  this  University 
on  any  other  basis  is  impossible,  and  I  could  not  be  a  party  to  so  hopeless  an 
experiment  even  if  it  were  your  desire  that  I  should. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  G.  Bowman 


A  Case  in 
Germany 


Those  devotees  of  the  maxim  omne  ignotum 
pro  magnifico  who  are  asking  American  in¬ 


stitutions  of  higher  learning  to  adopt  European  ad¬ 


ministrative  methods  should  not  overlook  the  facts  con¬ 


cerning  what  is  called  in  Germany  “der  Fall  Jastrow.” 
It  appears  from  the  Hochschul-Nachrichten  that  Professor 
Jastrow,  who  had  been  associated  with  the  Commercial 
High  School  in  Berlin,  since  its  foundation,  and  who  had 
serv^ed  as  its  rector,  was  roughly  dismist  from  service  under 
not  very  creditable  circumstances.  Both  the  teaching 
staff  and  the  student  body  of  the  Commercial  High  School 
have  exprest  themselves  emphatically  and  energetically  in 
support  of  Professor  Jastrow,  and  they  point  to  the  violation 
in  his  case  of  the  principle  of  freedom  in  teaching. 

We  had  rather  been  given  to  understand  that  this  sort 
of  thing  did  not  happen  in  Germany,  but  only  in  America 
where  university  trustees  and  university  presidents  exist. 
Can  it  by  any  possibility  be  that  human  nature  is  pretty 
much  the  same  the  world  over,  and  that  it  rises  superior 
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to  all  forms  and  systems  when  it  undertakes  to  manifest 
itself? 


Attendance  at  Ger-  'The  entire  attendance  of  matriculated  stu- 
man  Universities  the  twenty-one  German  universities 

during  the  Winter  Semester  of  1914,  according  to  the 
statistics  contained  in  the  Deutscher  Universitat-Kalendar, 
which  is  just  at  hand,  was  59,601,  of  whom  3,686  are  women. 
The  largest  registration  was  at  Berlin,  which  had  a  total  of 
9,593;  the  smallest  was  at  Rostock,  with  914.  Of  the 
whole  number,  54,586  were  from  the  various  German  states; 
4,427  were  from  other  European  countries;  588  were  from 
America,  Asia,  Africa  and  Australia.  Russia,  as  usual, 
has  the  largest  representation  among  foreign  students, 
with  a  total  of  2,252.  From  America,  including  both 
North  and  South  America,  between  which  no  distinction 
in  the  statistics  is  made,  there  were  altogether  348  students, 
over  half  of  whom,  175,  were  at  Berlin.  The  registration 
by  faculties  was  in  theology,  5842;  in  law,  10,987;  in  medi¬ 
cine,  16,642;  in  the  faculty  of  philosophy,  which  is  in¬ 
variably  the  largest,  26,130.  Women  students,  who  are 
also  included  in  these  last  figures,  are  grouped  under  the 
four  faculties  as  follows:  theology,  ii;  law,  93;  medicine, 
892;  philosophy,  2690.  In  addition  to  the  matriculated 
students  there  were  enrolled  at  the  various  universities  as 
auditors  5,458,  of  whom  4,003  were  men  and  1,455  were 
women.  This  brings  the  entire  student  attendance  at  the 
German  universities  for  this  particular  semester  up  to  no 
less  than  65,059  individuals. 
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